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Fe aed 


Ir isa fingular injuftise which is often 
exercifed towards women, ftf{t to give 
them a moft defective Bducation, and 
then to expect from them the moft unde- 
viating purity of conduct ;—to train them 
in fuch a manner as fhall lay them open 
to the moft dangerous faults, and then 
to cenfure them for not proving faultlefs. 
Js it not unreafonable and unjuit, to ex- 
prefs difappointment if our daughters 
Should, in their fibfequent lives, turn 
out precifely that very kind of character 
for which it would be evident to an un- 
prejudiced by-flander- that the whole 
{cope and tenor of their inftruction had 
been fyftematically preparing them ? 

Some reflections on the prefent erroneous 
fyftem are here ,with, great deference, fub- 
quitted to public confideration. The 

az Avtthor 
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Author ig apprebenfive that fhe fhall be 
accufed of ‘bétfdying the interefts of her 
fex by laying open their defects: but 
furely, an earneft with to turn their atten- 
tion to ebyects calculated to promote their 
true dignity, is not the office of an 
enemy: fo to expofe the weaknefs 
of the land as to fuggeft the neceflity 
of internal improvement, and to point 
out the means of effectual defence, is not 
treachery, but patriotifm. 

Again, it may be objected to this little 
work, that many errors are here afcribed 
to women which by no means belong to 
them exelufively, and that it has fecmed 
to confine to the fex thofe faults which 
are common to the fpecies: but this is 
in fome meafure unavoidable. In fpeak- 
ing on the qualities of one fex the moralift 
is fomewhat in the fituation of the Geo- 
grapher, who is treating on the nature of 
one country :—the air. foil. and produce 
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thole of other counmries under the fame 
parallel ; yet it is hig bufinefs to defcant 
on the one without adverting to the other: 
and though in drawing his map he may 
happen to introduce fome of the neigh- 
bouring coaft, yet his principal agention 
muft be confined to that country he has 
undertaken to defcribe, without taking 
into account the refembling circumftances 
of the adjacent fhores. 

It may be objected alfo that the opinion 
here fuggefted on the ftate of manners 
among the higher claffes of our country- 
women, may feem to controvert the jull 
encomiums of, modern travellere, who 
unanimoufly concur in alcribing a decided 
fuperiority to the ladies of this country 
over thofe of every other. But fuch is 
the ftae of manners in moft of thofe 
countries with which the comparifon has 
been made, that che comparative praife 
is almof an injury to Engi/h women. 
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a degrading kind of commendation; fer 
the value of all praife derived from fuperi- 
ority depends on the worth of the compe- 
titor. The character of Britifh ladies, 
with alP the unparalleled advantages they 
poflelg, muft never be determined by a 
comparifon with the women of other na- 
tions, but by what they themfelves might 
be if all their talents and unrivalled oppor- 
tunitivs were turned to the beft account. 
Again, it may be faid, that the Authar 
is lefs difpofed to cxpatiate on excellence 
than error: but the office of the hiftorian 
of human manners is not panegyric, but 
delineation. “Were the end in view eulo- 
gium and not improvement, eulogium 
would have been far more gratifying, nor 
would juft objects for praife have been 
difficult to find. Even in her own limited 
{phere of obfervation, the Author is her- 


felf acquainted with much excellence in 
the clafe of which the treate + .with wa. 
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an example of deep humility totheir own; — 
women who, diftinguithed for wit and genits, 
are eminent for domettic qualities ;—who, 
excelling in the fine arts, have carefully 
enriched their underftandifigs ;—wwho, en- 
joying great affluence, devote it to the 
glory of God ;—who, pofletling elevated 
rank, think their nobleft ftyle and title is 
that of a Chriftian.— . 
‘Yhat there is alfo much worth which is 
little known, the is perfuaded; for it is 
the modeft nature of goodnefs to exert 
itfelf quietly, while a few characters of 
the oppofite caft fecm, by the rumour of 
their expluits, te fill the world; and by 
their noife to multiply their numbers. 
For it will generally be found in almott 
any buftle for notice, that the minority, by 
occupying the fore-ground, fo feize the 
public attention, and monopolize the 
public talk, that sey appear to be the 
gteat body : and a few aétive fpirits, pro- 
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the foete’; and a few difturbers of orden, 
who have the talenwof thus exciting a falfe 
idea of their multitudes by their mifchiefs, 
adteally gain ftrength and fwell their num- 
bers by’thig fatlacious arithmetic. 

But the prefent work is no more in- 
tended for a panegyric on thofe purer 
chara@ers who, acting from higher 
motives, feek not human praife, than for 
@ fatire on the avowedly licentious, who, 
acting from no motives but the impulfe 
of the moment or the predominance of 
fothion, diflike not cenfure, fo it may 
ferve to refcue them from neglect or 
oblivion, 

But there are multitudes of the young 
and the well-difpofed, who have as yet 
taken ne decided part, who are jult 
launching on the ocean of life, juft about 
to lofe their own right convictions, and to 
counteragt their better propenfities, unre- 
ludtantly yielding themfelves to be carried 
dawn the tide of popular pradlices, fan- 
guine and confident of iafety.— To 

thefe 
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thefe the Author would gently hint, thar, 
when once embarked, it will be no longer 
ealy to fay to their paffions, or even to their 
principles, “ Thus far fhall ye go, and no 
“© further.” 

Should any reader revolt as what he 
conceives to be unwarranted ftriétnefs in 
this little book, Jet it not be thrown by in 
difguft before the following fhort confider- 
ation be weighed.——-If in this Chriftian 
country we are actually beginning to re. 
gard the folemn office of Baptifm as 
merely furnifhing an article to the parifh 
regifler;—if we are learning from our in- 
defatigable Teaoherg, to confider this 
Chriftian rite as purely a legal ceremony 
retained for the fole purpofe of recording 
the age of our children ;—then, indeed, 
the prevailing Syftem of Uducation and 
Manners on which thefe volumes prefume 
10 animadvert, may be adopted with pro- 
ptiety and perfifted in with fafety, with- 
out entailing on our children or on our 

ourfelves 
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ourfelves the peril of broken promiles er 
the guile of vinlated vows.——But, if the 
obligation which Chriftian Bapnfm im- 
pofes be really binding ;—if the ordinance 
have, Indecd,*a meaning beyond a mere 
fecular tyanfaction, beyond a 1ecord of 
names and dates ;—if it be an inftitution 
by which the child is folemnly devoted to 
God as his Father, to Jefus Chrift as his 
Saviour, and to the Holy Spirit as his 
Sanctifier; if there be no definite period 
afigned when the obligation of fulfilling 
the duties it enjoins hail be fuperfeded ; 
—if, having once dedicated our offspring 
to their Creator, we ao longer dare to 
mock Him by bringing them up in igno- 
rance of Ilis Will and negke& of His 
Laws ;—if, after having enlifled them 
under the banners of Chrift, to fight 
manfully againft the three great enemies 
ef mankind, we are no longer at liberty 
to Jet them lay down their arms; much 
Jefe to lead them to at as if in alliance 

inflead 
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inftead of holtility with thefe enemics ;—if 
after having promifed that they fhall re- 
nounce the vanities of the world, we are 
not allowed to invalidate the engagement ; 
--if after fuch a covenant we fhould 
tremble to make thefe renounced vanities 
the fupreme objec of our own purfuit or 
of their inftru€tion ;—if all this be really 
fo, then the Stri€tures on Modern Educa. 
tion in the firft of thefe Volumes, and on 
the Habits of polifhed Life in the fecond, 
will not be found fo repugnant to truth, 
and reafon, and common fenfe, as may 
on a firft view be fuppofed. 

But if on candidly famming up the 
evidence, the defign and fcope of the 
Author be fairly judged,not by the cuftoms 
or opinions of the worldly, (for every 
Englifh fubje& has a right to objet to 
a fufpetted or prejudiced jury,) but by an 
appeal to that divine law which is the only 
infallible rule of judgment ; if.on fuch an 
appeal her views and principles thall be 
found cenfurable for their rigour, abfutd 

in 
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in their requifitions, or prepofterous in. 
their reftri€tions, fhe will have no right to 
complain of a fuch a verdict, becaufe fhe 
will then ftand condemned by that court 
to whofe decifion the implicitly fubmits. 

Let it hot be fufpected that the Author 
arrogantly conceives herfelf to be exempt 
from that natural corruption of the heart 
which it is one chicf objec of this flight 
work to exhibit; that the fuperciliouily 
ereéts herfelf into the impeccable cenfor 
of her fex and of the world; as if from 
the critic’s chair fhe were coldly pointing 
out the faults and errors of another 
order of beings, in whofe welfare the 
had not that lively intereft which can 
only flow from the tender and intimate 
participation of fellow-feeling. 

With a deep felf-abafement arifing 
from a ftrong conviction of being indeed 
a partaker in the fame corrupt nature; 
together with a full perfuafion of the 
many and great defects of thefe Volumes, 
and 2 fincere confcioufaels of her inability 


to 
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to do juftice to a fubje& which, however, 
a fenfe of duty impelled her to undertake, 
fhe commits herfelf to the candour of that 
Public which has fo frequently, in her 
inflance, accepted a right intention as a 
fubftitute for a powerful pertormince. 


Bars, 
Marth 14, 1799. 
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CHAP. 1 
Addrefs to women of rank and Jortune,. on 
the effects of their influence on focittyme 
Suggeftions far the exertion of it in vaPious 
inflances. 


Anone the talents for the application of 
which women. of the higher clafs will 
be peculiarly accountable, there is” one, 
the importance of which they can fearcely 
rate too highly. . This talent is inf 
We read of the greateft orat t of, ans 
that the wifelt plans which it 
years to frame, a woman. 
ina fingle. day 5 aoe ee va sonfiders 
VOL. |. the 
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the variety of mifchiefs which an ill- 
direéted influence h&s been known to pro- 
duce, one is led to reflect with the molt 
fanguing hope on the beneficial effects to 
be expetted from the fame powerful force 
whert exerted in its true dire€tion. 

‘The general flate of civilized fociety 
depends more than thofe are aware, who 
are not accuftomed to ferutinize into the 
Spring of human aéti®n, on the prevailing 
fentiments and habits of women, and 
on the nature and degree of the eftimation 
in which they are held. Even thofe who 
admit the power of female clegance on 
the manners of men,‘ do not always attend 
to the influence of female principles on 
their character. In the former cafe, in- 
deed, women are apt to be fufficiently 
confcious of their power, and not back- 
ward in turning it to account. But thefe 
arg nobler objects to be effefted by the 
exertion of their powers, and unfortu- 
nately, ladies, who are often unreafonably 
cénfident'Where they ouffit 4g be diffident, 
are fometimes capriciouffy’ diffident juft 

2 when 
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when they onght to feel where their true 
infbortance lies ; ‘and? feeling, to exert it. 
To ufe their boafted pewer over mankigd 
to no higher purpofe than the gratification 
gf vanity or the indulgence of is 
the degrading triumph of thofe fam victims 
to luxury, .caprice, and defpotifm, whom 
the laws and the religion of the voluptuous 
prophet of Arabia exclude from light, and 
Hiberty, and knowledge i,and it is humbling 
to reflect, that in thofe countries iq, which 
fondnefs for the mere perfons of women is 
carried to the higheft excels, they are 
Jflaves ; and that their moral and intel- 
lectual degradatigm iacreafes in diredt pro» 
portion to the adogation which is paid ¢o 
mere external charms. 

But I turn -to the bright reverle of this 
mortifying fcene ; to a country where our 
fex enjoys the bleffings of liberal in- 
flru@ion, of reafonable laws, of a pure 
religion, and all the endearing pleadures of 
an equal, focial, virtuous, and. 
intercourfe: I turn to theng. with. con- 
fident hopap that wouien, thus richly en- 

4b 2 dowed 
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dowed with-the bounties of Providence, 
will not content themfelves with polithihg, 
when they are able-to reform; with enter- 
taining, when they may awaken ; and with 
captivating for a day, when they may bring 
into a@tion powers of which the effects may 
be commenfurate with eternity. 
In this moment of alarm and peril, 
I would call on them with a “ warning 
“ voice,” which, fhould ftir up every 
latent principle in their minds, and kindle 
every. flumbering energy in their hearts ; 
J would call on them to come forward, 
and contribute their full and fair pro- 
portion towards the faving of their country. 
Bat I would call on them to come forward, 
without departing from the refinement of 
their chgshéter, without derogating from 
the-di ‘of their rank, without blemith- 
ing the<@elicacy of their fex: 1 would 
call them 4g the beft and,moft appropriate 
exertion of heir power, to raife the de- 
of public morals, to awaken 
the. ou. 3 {pizt of religious principle, 
and to re-animate the dormang powers of 
aktive 
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attiyg piety. They kitow too well- how 
arbitrarily they give The law‘ to manners, 
and with how defpotic a {way they fix 
the ftandard of fathion. But thig is- not 
enough ; this is a low mark, a prize not 
worthy of their high and holy calling. 
For, on the ufe which women of the 
fuperior clafs may be difpofed to make of 
that power delegated to them by the 
courtefy of cuftom, by the honeft gallantry 
of the heart, by the imperious contraul af 
virtuous affections, by the habite of civix 
lized ftates, by the ulages @f ‘polithed 
fociety ; on the ulegel fay, which they 
fhall heyeafter make of this influence, will 
depend, in no low degree, the well-being of 
thofe ftates, and the virtue and happinefe, 
nay perhaps -the very exiftence of that 
fociety. 

At this period, when our country can 
only hope to ftand by oppofing a bold and 
noble unanimity tothe moft tremendous con- 
federacies againftreligion, and order, at po- 
vernments, which the world ever fiers witat 
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an acéeffion would it bring to the ppblit 
ftrength, could we pfevail on beauty, and 
rank, and talents, and virtue, confederating 
thelr fevgral powers, to come forward with 
a patriotifin at once firm and feminine for 
the gencra? good! I am not founding an 
alarm to femalc warricrs, ot exciting 
female politicians: I hardly know which 
of the two is the moft difgufting and 
unnatural character. Propriety is to a 
woman what the great Roman critic fays 
action is to an orator; it is the firft, the 
fecond, the third requifite. A womar 
may be knowing, agtive, witty, and amu- 
fing ; but without propriety the cannot be 
amiable. Propriety is the centre in which 
all the lines of duty and of agreeablenefs 
meet. It is to character what proportion 
is to figure, and grace toattitude. It does 
not depend on any one perfection ; but it is 
the refult of general excellence. It fhows 
itfelf by a reguiar, orderly, undeviating 
courfe ; and never ftarts from its fober 
orbit into any fplendid eccentricities ; for 

it 
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it-would be afhamed of fuch praife as 
it might extort by ay aberrations from 
its proper path. It rernounces all com- 
mendation but what is characieritic ; and 
1 would make it the criterion oF 
tafte, right principle, and genuine fee 

in a woman, whether fhe would be lefs 
touched with all the flattery of romantic 
and exaggerated panegyric, than with that 
beautiful picture of corre&l and elegant 
propriety, which Milton draws of our firlt 
mother, when he delineates 


 Thofe thoufand decencics which daily flow 
« Vrom afl her words and a¢tions.”” 


Even the influence of religion is to be 
exercifed with difcretion. A female Po- 
lemic wanders almoft as far from the 
limits preferibed to her fex, as a female 
Machiavel or warlike Thaleftris. Fierce- 
nefs has made almoft as few converts as the 
fword, and both are peculiarly ungraceful 
in a female. Even religious violence has 
human tempers ¢f its own to indulge, and 
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is gratifying itfelf when it would be thought, 
to be ferving Gofl. Let not the bigot 
place her natural paffions to the account of 
Chriftianity, or imagine the is pious when 
is only paffionate. Let her bear in 
d that a Chriftian.dottrine is always to 
be defended with a Chriftian fpirit, and not 
make herfelf amends by the ftoutnefs of 
her orthodoxy for the badnefs of her tem- 
per. Many, becaufe they defend a doca 
trine with pertinacity, feem to fancy that 
they thereby acquire a kind of right to 
withhold the obedience which fhould be 
neccffarily involved in the principle. 

But the character’ of a cunfiftent Chritt- 
ian is 2 carefully to be maintained, as 
that of a fiery difputant is to be avoided ; 
and fhe who is “afraid to avow her prin- 
ciples, or afhamed to defend them, has 
litcle claim to that honourable title. A pro- 
fligate, who laughs at the moft facred in- 
ftitutions, and keeps out of the way of 
every thing which comes under the ap- 
ptarance,gf formal inftryftion, may be dif. 

concerted 
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concerted by the modeft, but ipirited re. 
buke of a delicate Woman, whole life 
adorns the doétrines which her conver. 
fation defends: but fhe who adminifters 
reproof with ill-breeding, defeats the effe& 
of her remedy. Onthe other Hard, there 
is a difhoneft way of labouring to con- 
ciate the favour of a whole company, 
though of characters and principles irre. 
concilably oppofite. The words may be 
fo guarded as not, to fhock the believer, 
while the eye and voice may be fo accom- 
modatcd, as not to difcourage the infidel, 
She who, with a half carneftnefs, trims 
between the truth artd the fathion; who, 
while fhe thinks it creditable to defend the 
caufe of religion, yet does it in a faint 
tone, a ftudied ambiguity of phrafe, anda 
certain expreflion in her countenance, 
which proves that fhe is not difpleafed 
with what the affects to cenfure; or that 
fhe is afraid. to lofe her reputation for 
wit, in proportion as fhe advances her 
credit for piety, injures the caufe mote 


than 
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than he who attacked it; for fhe proves, 
either that the doc not believe what the 
profeffes, of that fhe does not reverence 
what far compcls Ler to believe. But 
this is not all: fhe is called on, not barely 
to reprefs*impiety, but to excite, to en- 
courage, and to cherilh evcry tendency to 
ferious religion. 

Some of the occafions which are daily 
prefenting themfelves to ladies, of con- 
tributing to the general good, are almoft 
too minute to be pointed out. Yet of the 
good which right-minded women, anxi- 
cufly watching thefe minute occafions, and 
adroitly feizing thetn, might accomplifh, 
we may form fome idea by the ill effects 
“which we adtually fee produced, by the 
mere levity, carelefneis, and inattention 
(to fay no worfe) cf fome of thofe ladies, 
who are looked up to as ftandards in the 
fathionable world. 

Tam perfuaded, if many ¢ one, who 
is now difleminating unintended mifchief, 
under the dangerous notion that there 

is 
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3s ho harm in any thing fhort of pofitive 
vice; and under the faffe colours of that 
indolent humility, “ What good can f 
“© do?” could be brought to fge in 
its cofledted foree the annual aggregate 
of the random evil fhe is daily doing, 
by conftantly throwing a fale cafual 
weight into the wrong fcale, by mere 
inconfiderate and unguarded chat, fhe 
would ftare from her felf complacent 
dream. If the could“conceive how much 
fhe may be diminifhing the good impref- 
fions of young men; and if fhe could 
imagine how little amiable levity or irreli- 
gion makes her appearin the eyes of thofe 
who are older and abler, (however joole 
their own principles may be,) fhe would 
corre&t herfelf in the firft inftanos, from 
pure good nature ; and in the fecond, from 
worldly prudence and mere [clf-love. But 
on how much higher ground would the 
reftrain herfelf, if the habitually took into 
account the importantgdodrine of con- 
fequences; and if the. teficcted that the 

lefler 
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leffer. but more habitual corruptions make 
up by their numbet, what they may feem 
to come fhort of by their weight; then 
perhaps fhe would find that among the 
higher clafs of women, gnconfiderMtion is 
adding more to the daily quantity of evil 
than almoft all the more oflenfible caufes 
put together. 

There is an inftrument of inconceivable 
force, when it is employed againit the 
interefts of Chriftiantty. It is not reafoning, 
for that may be gniwered ; it is not learn- 
ing, for luckily the infidel is not feldom 
ignorant ; it is not invective, for we leave 
fo coarfe an engine to‘the hands of the 
vulgar ; it is not evidence, for happily we 
have that all on our fidé. It is nipicuLr, 
the mait deadly weapon in the whole 
arfenal of impiety, and which becomes an 
almoft unerring thaft, when direéted by 
a fair and tafhionable hand. No maxim 
has been mere readily adopted, or is more 
intrinfically faligy, than that which the 
facinating eloquence of a noble {ceptic of 

the 
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-the'lail age contrived to render fo popular, 

that “ ridicule is the teft of truth.” — It is 
no teft of truth itfelf; but of thew firmnels 
who affert the caufe of trath, it is ipdeed 
a fevere tet. This light, ‘keen, mitt 
weapon, the irrefolute, unconfirmed Chrift- 
ian will find it harder te withftand, than 
the whole heavy artillery of infidelity 
united. 

A young man of the better fort, juft 
entered upon the gorld, with a certain 
thare of good difpofitions and right feel- 
ines, rot ignorant of the evidences, nor 
deftitute of the principles of Chriftianity ; 
without parting with this refpect for re- 
Hivion, he fets out with the too natural 
wilh of making himfelf a reputation, and 
cf flanding well with the fathionable part 
of the female werld. He preferves for a 
time a horror of vice, which makes it not 
difficult for him to refift the groffer cor- 
ruptions of feciety ; he can as yet repel 
profanenefs; nay, he can withitand the 
banter of a club. fe has fenfe enough ta 

fee 
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fee through the miferable fallacies of the 
new philofophy, ‘and fpirit enough to 
expofe its malignity. So far he does 
well, and you are ready to congratulate 
him on his fecurity.” You are miftaken : 
the prindiples of the ardent, and hitherto 
promifing adventurer are fhaken, juft in 
that very fociety where, while he was 
{ooking for pleafure, he doubted not of 
fafety. In the fociety of certain women of 
good fathion and no jll fame, he makes 
fhipwreck of his religion. He fees them 
treat with levity or derifion fubjects which 
he has been ufed to hear named with 
tefpect. He could*corfute an argument, 
he could unravel a fophiftry; but he 
cannot ftland a laugh. A fneer, not at 
the truth of religion, for that perhaps they 
do not difbelieve, but af its gravity, its 
unfeafonablenels, its dulnefs, puts all his 
refolution to flight. He feels his miftake, 
and ftruggles to recover his credit; in 
order to which, he adopts the gay affecta- 
tion of trying to feem worfe than he 

really 
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really is; he goes og to fay things which 
he does not believe, dnd to dgpy things 
which he does believe, and all to efface 
the firft impreffion, and to recover q repu- 
tation which he has committed to rheir 
hands, on whofe report he knows he 
thafl ftand or fall, in thofe circles in which 
he is ambitious to fhine. 

That cold compound of irony, irreligion, 
felfifhnefs, and fneer, which make up 
what the French (from whom we borrow 
the thing as well as the word) fo well 
expres by the term perfflage, has of 
late years made an incredible progrefs 
in blafting the opening buds of piety in 
young perfons offffafhion. A cold plea- 
fantry, a temporary ant word, the jargon 
of the day, for the “ great vulgar” have 
their jargon, blights the firft promife of 
ferioufnels. The ladies of ton have cer- 
tain watch-worgs, which may be detected 
as indications of this fpirit, The clergy 
are fpoken of under the contemptuons'ap- 
pellatign of The Parfens. Some'tadicrous 
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affociation is infallibly gombined with every. 
idea of religion. If a warm-hearted youth 
has ventured to name with enthufiafm 
fome eminently pious character, his glow- 
ing ardour is‘extinguifhed with a laugh ; 
and a drasvling declaration that the perfon 
in queftion is really a mighty barmle/s good 
creature, is uttered in a tone which leads 
the youth fecretly to vow, that whatever 
elfe he may be, he will never be a good 
harmilefs creature. 

Nor is ridicule more dangerous to 
true piety than to true tafte. An 
age which values itfclf om parody, bur- 
lefque, irony, and, caricature, produces 
little that is fublime, eitger in genius or in 
virtue; butthey amu, and we live in an 
age which mu/? be amufed, though genius, 
feeling, truth, and principle, be the facri- 
fice. Nothing chills the ardours of devo- 
tion like a frigid farcafiy 5 and, in the 
feafon of youth, the mind fhould be kept 
particularly clear of all light aflociations. 
This is Sof fo much importance, that 1 

have 
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have known perfons who, having been 
carly accuftomed to certain ludicrous com- 
binations, were never able to get their 
minds cleanfed from the impurities 
contracted by this habitual levity, even 
after a thorough reformation’ in their 
beats and lives had taken place: their 
principles became reformed, but their ima- 
ginations were: indelibly foiled. They 
could duit froin fins which the ftrictnefs 
of Chriftianity forbade ther1 to commit, 
but they could not difmils from their 
minds images, which her purity would 
not allow them to entertain. 

‘There was a time* when a variety of 
cpithets were thought neceffary to exprefs 
various kinds of excellence, and when the 
different qualities of the mind were dif- 
unguifhed by appropriate and difcrimi- 
nating terms ; when the words venerable, 
learned, fayacious, profound, acute, pious, 
ingenious, elegant, ayreeable, wife or 
witty, were ufed as fpecific marks of 
diftinct characters. But the legiflators of 

vol. tL fafhion 
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fafhion have of late years thought proper to 
comprife all merif in one eftablifhed 
epithet, and it muft be confefied to be 
a very ,defirable one as far as it gocs. 
This epithet ts exclufively and indifcri- 
minatcly applied wherever commendation 
is intended. The word pleafunt now serves 
to combine and exprefs all moral and 
intellectual excellence. Every individual, 
from the graveft profeffors of the gravett 
profeflion, down to the trifler who is of ito 
profeffion at all, muft carn the epithet of 
pleafant, or mutt be contented to be 
nothing ; but muft be configned over 
to ridicule, under -the vulgar and in- 
exprefive cant word of a lori. ‘This 
ig the mortifying defignation of many 
a refpectable man, who, though of much 
worth and much ability, cannot perhaps 
clearly make out his letters patent to 
the title of pka/ant. But, according to 
this modern claffification, there is no inter- 
mediate ftate, but all are comprifed within 
the. ample bounds of one or other of 


-thefe two term. 
We 
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We ought to be more on our guard 
againft this fpirit of ridicule, becaufe, 
whatever may be the character of the 
prefent day, its faults do not fpring from 
the redundancies of great qualities, or 
the overflowings of extravagant virtues. 
It is well if more correét views of life, 
a more regular adminiftration of laws, 
and a more’fettled ftate of fociety, have 
helped to reftrain the exceffes of the 
heroic ages, when love and war were 
confidered as the great and fole bufinefs of 
human life. Yet, if that period was 
marked by a romantic extravagance, and 
the prefent by an indolent felfifhnefs, our 
fuperiority is not fo triumphantly decifive, 
as, in the vanity of our hearts, we may 
be ready to imagine. 

I do not wifh to bring back the frantic 
reign of chivalry, nor to reinftate women 
in that fantaftic empire in which they 
then fat enthroned in the hearts, or rather 
in the imaginations of men. Common 
fenfe is an excellent material of univerfal 
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application, which the fagacity of latter 
ages has feized Upon, and rationally 
applied to the bufinefs of common life. 
But ict, us not forget, in the infolence 
of acknowledged fuperiority, that it was 
religion atid chaftity, operating on the 
romantic fpirit of thofe times, which eftab- 
lifhed the defpotic fway of woman; and 
though fhe now no longer looks down 
on her adoring votaries, from the pedeftal 
to which an abfurd idolatry had lifted 
her, yet let her remember that it is the 
fame religion and chaftity which once 
raifed her to fuch an elevation, that muift 
itll furnifh the nobleft energics of her 
character. 

While we lawfully ridicule the abfurd- 
ities which we have abandoned, let us 
not plume ourfelves on that fpirit of 
novelty which glories in the oppofite ex- 
treme. lf the manners of the period 
in queftion were affected, and if the gal- 
lantry was unnatural, yet the tone of 
virtue was hich; and Jet us remember 

that 
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that conftancy, purity, and honour, are 
not ridiculous in themfelves, though they 
may unluckily be affociated with qualities 
which are fo: and women of delicacy 
would do well to reflect; when defcanting 
on thofe exploded manners, how far it be 
decorous to deride with too broad a laugh, 
attachments which could fubfift on remote 
yratifications; or grofsly to ridicule the 
tafle which, Icd the admirer to facrifice 
pleafure to refpect, and inclination to 
honour; to fneer at that purity which 
made {clf-denial a proof of aifection, and 
to call in queftion the found underftanding 
of him who preferred the faine of his 
miftrefs to his own indulgence. 

One cannot but be ftruck with the 
wonderful contraft exhibited to our view, 
when we contemplate the manners of 
the two periods in queflion. In the 
former, all the flower of Europe fmit with 
a delirious gallantry; all that was young 
and noble, and brave and great, with 
a fanatic frenzy and prcpofterous cun- 

e3 tempt 
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tempt of danger, traverfed feas, and fcaled 
mountains, and compaffed a large portion 
of the globe, at the expence of eafe, and 
fortune, and life, for the unprofitable pro- 
je& of refcuing, by force of arms, from the 
hands of infidels, the fepulchre of that Sa- 
viour, whom, in the other period, their 
pofterity would think it the height of fa- 
naticifm fo much as to name in good com- 
pany: whofe altars they defert, whofe 
temples they negle& ; and though in more 
than one country at leaft they fill call 
themfelves by his name, yet too many, it 
is to be feared, contemn his precepts, {till 
more are afhamed ef his doétrines, and 
not a few reject his facrifice. ‘Too many 
confider Chriftianity rather as a political 
than a religious diftinftion; too many 
claim the appellation of Chriftians, in mere 
oppofition to that Democracy with which 
they conceive infidelity to be affociated, 
rather than from an abhorrence of impiety 
for its own fake ; and dread irreligion as 
the badge of a reprobated party, more 

than 
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than on account of that moral corruption 
which is its infeparable concomitant. 

But in an age when inverfion is the 
order of the day, the modern idea of 
improvement does not confift in altering, 
but extirpating. We do not reform, but 
fubvert. We do not correét old fyftems, 
but demolifh them; fancying that wher 
every thing fhall be new it will be perfect. 
Not to have been wrong, but to have 
been at all, is the crime. Excellence 
is no longer confidered ag an experimental 
thing which is to grow gradually out 
of obfervation and prattice, and to be 
improved by the accumulating additions 
brought by the wifdom of fucceflive ages. 
Our wifdom is not flowly perfected by 
age and gradual growth, but a goddefs 
which ftarts at once, full grown, mature, 
armed cap-i-pee, from the heads of our 
modern thunderers, Or rather, if I may 
change the allufion, a perfeG fyftem is 
nou: expected inevitably to fpring at onde, 
like the fabled bird of Arabia, from the 
afhes of its parent; and, like that, can re- 
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ceive its birth no other way but by the de- 
ftruction of its predeceffor. 

Inftead of clearing away what is re- 
dundant, pruning what is cumberfome, 
fupplying what is defective, and amending 
what is wrong, we adopt the indefinite 
rage for radical reform of Jack, who 
in altering Lord Perer’s* coat, fhewed his 
zeal by crying out, ‘* Tear away, brother 
«© Martin, for the love of heaven; never 
‘¢ mind, fo you do but tear away.” 

This tearing fyftem has unqueitionably 
rent away fome valuable parts of that 
ftrong, rich, native ftuff which formed the 
antient texture of Britihh manners. ‘That 
we have gained much I am perfuaded ; 
that we have loft nothing I dare not there- 
fore affirm. And though it fairly ex- 
hibits a mark of our improved judgment 
to ridicule the fantaftic notions of love and 
honour in the hercic aes; let us not 
rejoice that that {piri of yenerofity in 
fentiment, and of ardour in piety, the 


Swift’s “ Tale of a Tub.” 
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exuberancies of which were then fo incon- 
venient, are now funk as unreafonably 
low. That revolution of manners which 
the unparalleled wit and genius of Don 
Quixote fo happily effected, by abblithing 
extravagancies the moft abfurd and perni- 
cious, was fo far imperfect, that the virtues 
which he never meant to expofe, fell 
into difrepute with the abfurdities which 
he did: and it is become the turn of the 
prefent tafte to attach in no finall degree 
that which is ridiculous to that which is 
ferious and heroic. Some modern works of 
wit have affifted in bringing picty and 
fome of the nobleft virtues into contempt, 
by ftudioufly affociating them with oddity, 
childifh fimplicity, and ignorance of the 
world: and unneceffary pains have been 
taken to extinguifh that zeal and ardour, 
which, however liable to excefs and error, 
are yet the {pring of whatever is great and 
excellent in the human charaéter. The 
novel of Cervantes is incomparable; the 
Tartuffe of Molicre is unequalled; but 

trae 
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true generofity and true religion will never 
lofe any thing of their intrinfic value, 
becaufe knight-errantry and hypocrify are 
legitimate objects for fatire. 

Bat’ to return from this too long di- 
greflion, to the fubject of female influence. 
Thofe who have not watched the united 
operation of vanity and feeling on a youth- 
ful mind, will not conceive how much 
lefs formidable the ridicule of all his own 
fex will be to avery young man, than 
that of thofe women to whom he has 
been taught to look up as the arbitrefles of 
elegance. Such an one, I doubt not, 
might be able to work himfelf up, by the 
force of genuine chriftian principle, to 
fuch a pitch of truc heroifm, as to refufe 
a challenge, (and it requires more real 
courage to refufe a challenge than to 
accept one,) who would yet be in danger of 
relapfing into the dreadful pufillanimity of 
the world, when he is told that no woman 
of fafhion will hereafter look on him but 
with contempt. While we have cleared 

away 
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away the rubbifh of the Gothic ages, it 
were to be wifhed we had not retained the 
moft criminal of all their inftitutions. 
Why chivalry fhould indicate a madinan, 
while its leading object, the fngle Yombat, 
fhould defignate a gentleman, has not yet 
been explained. Nay the original motive 
is loft, while the finful practice is con. 
tinued; for the fighter of the duel no 
longer pretends to be a glorious redreffler 
of the wrongs of ftrangers ; no longer con 
fiders himfelf as pioufly appealing to hea- 
ven for the juftice of his caufe; but 
from the flavifh fear of unmerited re- 
proach, olten felfifhly hazards the happi- 
neis of his neareft connections, and always 
comes forth in dire&t defiance of an 
acknowledged command of the Almighty. 
Perhaps there are few occafions in which 
female influence might be exerted to a 
higher purpofe than in this, in which laws 
and con{cience have hitherto effected fo 
little, But while the duellift (who per. 
haps becomes a duellift only becaufe he 

was 
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was firft a feducer) is welcomed with 
fmiles ; the more hardy youth, who, not 
becaufe he fears man but God, declines 
a challenge; who is refolved to brave 
difgrate rather than commit fin, would be 
treated with cool contempt by thofe very 
perfons to whole efteem he might rea‘onably 
Jook, as one of the rewards of his true 
and fubftantial fortitude. 

But how fhall it be reconciled with the 
decifions of principle, that delicate women 
fhould receive with complacency the fuc- 
cefsful libertine, who has been detected by 
the wretched father or the injured hufband 
in a criminal commerce, the difcovery of 
which has too juftly banifled the unhappy 
partner of his crime from virtuous fociety ? 
Nay, if he happen to be very handfome, or 
very brave, or very fafhionable, is there 
not fometimes a kind of difhonourable 
competition for his favour? But, whether 
his popularity be derived from birth, or 
parts, or perfon, or (what is often a fub- 
Mitute for all) from his having made 

his 
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his way into .good company, women .of 
diftinction fully the fandtity of virtue by 
the too vifible pleafure they fometimes ex» 
prefs at the attentions of fuch a popular 
libertine, whofe voluble fmali-talk they ad- 
mire, and whofe f{prightly nothings they 
quote, and whom perhaps their very fas 

our tends to prevent from becoming a 
better charaéter, becaufe he finds himfelf 
more acceptable as he is. 

May | be allowed to introduce a new 
part of my fubject, by remarking that it is 
a matter of inconccivable importance, 
though not perhaps fufficiently confidered, 
when any popular work, not on a religious 
topic, but on any common fubjett, fuch as 
politics, hiftory, or fcience, has happened 
to bewritten by an author of found Chriftian 
principles ? It may not have been neceffary, 
nor prudently practicable, to have a fingle 
page inthe whole work profeffedly religious: 
but ftill, when the living principle informe 
the mind cf the writer, it is almoft im- 


poflible but that fomething of its fpjrit will 
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diffufe itfelf cven into fubjeéts with which- 
it fhould feem but remotely connected. 
tr ig at leaft a comfort to the reader, 
to feel that honeft confidence which refults 
from Knowing’ that he has put himfelf into 
fafe hands ; that he has committed himfelf 
to an author, whofe known principles are 
a pledge that his reader need not be 
driven to watch himfelf at every ftep with 
anxious circumfpection ; that he need not 
be looking on the right hand and on 
the left, as if he knew there were pitfalls 
under the flowers which are delighting him. 
And it is no {mall point gained, that on 
fubjects in which you do not look to 
improve your religion, it is at leaft fecured 
from deterioration. If the Athenian laws 
were fo delicate that they difgraced any 
one who fhewed an inquiring traveller the 
wrong road, what difgiace, among Chrift- 
jans, fhould ateach to that author, who, 
when a youth is mquiring the road to 
hiftory or philofophy, dire€ts him to blaf- 
phemy and unbelief. 

In 
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In animadverting farther on the reign. 
ing evils which the times more particularly 
demand that women of rank and influence 
fhould reprefs, Chriftianity calls upon them 
to bear their decided teftimony againit 
every thing which is notorioufly contri. 
buting to the public corruption. It calls 
upon them to banifh from their drefiing 
rooms, (and oh, that their influence could 
banilh from the libraries of their fons and 
hufbands!) that fober and unfufpected 
mafs of mifchief, which, by affuming the 
plaufible names of Science, of Philofophy, 
of Arts, of Belles Lettres, is gradually ad- 
miniftering death to the principles of thofe 
who would be on their guard, had the 
poifon been labelled with its own pernicious 
title. Avowed attacks upon revelation 
are more eafily refifted, becaufe the ma- 
lignity is advertifed. But who fufpecs 
the deftruction which lurks under theharm- 
lefs or inftrudtive names of General Hifory, 
Natural Hiftory, Travels, Vayages, Lives, 
Encyclopedias, Criticafm, and Romance? 

1 Who 
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Who will deny that many of thefe works. 
contaia much adinirable matter ; brilliant 
paflages. important facts, juft defcriptions, 
faithful pictures of nature, and valuable 
illuftrations of feience? But while “ the 
« dead fly lies at the bettom,” the whole 
will exhale a corrupt and peflilcntial 
Reich. 

Novels, whieh chiefly ufed to be dan. 
gerous in one reipest, are now become 
michicveus in a thoufand. They are 
continually fhifung their ground, and 
enlareing their fphere, and are daily be- 
coming \chicles of widur mifchig. Some- 
times ther concentra their torce. and are 
at once employed to dittule dettructive 
politics, deplorable protligacy, and impu- 
dent infidelity. Roufleau was the firft 
popular difpenfer of this complicated drug, 
in which the deleterious infufion was 
fliong, and the effet proportionably fatal. 
For he does not attempt to feduce the 
affections but through the medium of the 
principles. He dves not paint an innocent 

woman, 
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woman, ruined, Yepenting, and teftored ; 
but with a far more milchievous refine- 
ment, he annihilates the value of chattity, 
and with pernicious fubtlety attergpts to 
make his heroine appear almoft more ami- 
able without ft. He exhibits a virtuous 
woman, the victim not of temptation but 
of reaion, not of vice but of fentimenit, 
not of paflion but of conviétion; and 
flrikes at the very root of honour by 
elevating a crime into a principle. With 
a metaphyfical fophiftry the moft plaufible, 
he debauches the heart of woman, by che- 
rifhing her vanity in the erection of a fyf- 
tem of male virtues, to which, with a lofty 
dereliction of thofe that are her more pecu- 
iar and charaéteriftic praife, he tempts her 
to afpire; powerfully infinuating, that to 
this fplendid fyftem chaftity does not necef- 
farily belong: thus corrupting the judg- 
ment and bewildering the underftanding, 
as the moft effectual way to inflame the 
ymagination and deprave the heart. 
VOL. 1. b The 
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The rate mifchief of this author confifts 
in his power of feducing by falfehood 
thofe who love truth, but whofe minds are 
{till wavering, and whofe principles arc 
not yet formed. He allures the warm- 
hearted to embrace vice, not becaufe they 
prefer vice, but becaufe he gives to vice fo 
natural an air of virtue: and ardent and 
enthufiaftic youth, too confidently trufting 
in their integrity and in their teacher, will 
be undone, while they fancy they are in- 
dulging in the nobleft feelings of thcir 
nature. Many authors will more infallibly 
complete the ruin of the loofe and ill- 
difpofed ; but perhaps (if 1 may change 
the figure) there never was a net of fuch 
exquifite art and inextricable workman- 
fhip, Ipread to entangle innocence and 
enfnare inexperience, as the writings of 
Roufleau : and, unhappily, the victim does 
not even ftraggle in the toils, becaufe part 
of the delufion confilts in imagining that 
he is fet at liberty. 

6 Some 
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Same of our recent popular publications 
have adopted and ealarged all the mifchiefs 
of this fchool, and the-principal evil arifing 
from them is, that the virtues they gxhibir 
are almoft more dangerous than the vices. 
The chief materials out of which thefe 
delufive fyftems are framed, are characters 
who pratlife fuperfluous acts of gencrofity, 
while they are trampling on obvious and 
commanded duties; who combine inflated 
fentiments of honouy with aGuons the moft 
flagitious ; a high tone of felf-confidende, 
with a perpetual breach of felf-denial : pa- 
thetic apoftrophes to the paffions, but no at- 
tempt to refift them. They teach, that chaf- 
tity is only individual attachment ; that no 
duty exifts which is not prompted by feel- 
ing ; that impulfe is the main {pring of 
virtuous actions, while laws and religion 
are only unjuft reftraints; the former im- 
pofed by arbitrary men, the latter by the 
abfurd prejudices of timoroys and un 
enlightened confcience. Alas! they dp 
not know that the beft creature of impulfe 
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that ever lived is but a wayward, unfixed, 
unprincipled being! that the beft natura/ 
man requires a curb; and needs that ba- 
lance ef the affections which Chriftianitv 
alone ean furnith, and without which bene- 
volent propenfities are no fecurity to virtuc. 
And perhaps it is not too much to fay, in 
fpite of the monopoly of benevolence tu 
which the new philofophy lays claim, that 
the Auman duties of the fecond table have 
never once been well performed by any of 
the rejectors of that previous portion of the 
Decalogue which enjoins duty to God.—In 
fome of the moft fplendid of thefe charac- 
ters, compaflion is erected into the throne 
of juftice, and juftice is degraded into the 
rank of plebeian virtues. Creditors are 
defrauded, while the money due to them 
is lavifhed in dazzling acts of charity 
to fome object that affeGed their fenfes : 
which fits of charity are made the fponge 
of every fin, and the fubftitute of every 
vinue: the whole indirectly tending to 
intimate how very benevolent people are who 

are 
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ave not Chriftians. From many of thefe 
compofitions, indeed, Chriftianity is fyf- 
tematically, and always virtually exchuded ; 
for the law and the prophets and the 
gofpel can make no part:of a heme 
in which this world is looked upon as all 
in all; in which want and mifery are con- 
fidered as evils arifing folely from human 
governments,.and not from the difpenfa- 
tions of God: in which poverty is repre- 
fented as mercly a political evil, and the 
rcflraints which tend to keep the poor ho- 
ncft, as the moft flagrant injuftice. The 
gofpel can make no part Of a fyftem in 
which the chimerical project of confum- 
mate carthly happinefs (founded on the 
blafphemous pretence of loving the poor 
better than God loves them) would defeat 
the divine plan, which meant this world a 
{cene of difcipline, not of remuneration. 
he gofpel can have nothing to do with a 
fyftem in which fin is reduced to a little 
human imperfeétion, and Old Bailey crimes 
are foftened down into a few engaging 
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weaknieffes ; and in which the tutpitude of 
all the vices aman himfelf commits, is done 
away by his candour in tolerating all the 
vices committed by others. 

But the moft fatal part of the fyftem to 
that clafs whom I am addrefling is, that 
even in thofe works which do not go all 
the lengths of treating marriage as an 
unjuft infringement on liberty, and a 
tyrannical deduction from general happi- 
nefs ; yet it commonly happens that the 
hero or heroine, who has practically 
violated the letter of the feventh com- 
mandment, and continues to live in the 
allowed violation of its f{pirit, is painted 
as fo amiable and fo benevolent, fo tender 
or fo brave; and the tcmptation is repre- 
fented as fo irrefiftible, (for all thefe philo- 
fophers are fatalifts,) the predominant and 
chetifhed fin is fo filtered and purged ot 
its pollutions, and is fo theltered and fur- 
tounded, and relieved with fhining qualities, 
that the innocent and impreffible young 
¥Wider is brought to lofe all horror of the 
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awful crime in queition, in the complacency 
the feels for the: engaging virtues of the 
criminal. 

But there is a new and ftrong dentand 
for the exertion of that powér Iam Hurtibly 
endeavouring to direct th fits trae end, 
Thofe ladies who take the lead in {oclety 
are loudly called upon to att as the 
guardians of ‘public tafte as well as public 
virtue, in an important inftance. Th 
are called upon > oppofe with the whole 
weight of their influence, the irruption 
of thofe fwarms of publications that are 
daily iffuing from the banks of the 
Danube; which, like their ravaging pre- 
deceffors of the darker ages, though with 
far other arms, are overrunning civilized 
fociety. Thofe readers, whofe purer tafte 
has been formed on the corredt models 
of the old claffic fchool, fee with indigua- 
tion and aftonifhment the Huns aad Van. 
dals once more overpowering the Greeks 
and Romans. They behold our ae 
with a retrograde but rapid motion, hurr 

back 
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back to the reign of “ chaos and old 
“ night,” by wild and mis-fhapen fuper- 
ftitions; in which, with that con//tency 
which forms fo ftriking a feature of the 
new philofophy, thofe who deny the im- 
mortality of the foul are moft eager to in- 
troduce the machinery of ghofts ; and by 
terrific and unprincipled compofitions, 
which unite the tafte of the Goths with 
the morals of Bagfhot *. 
Gorgons, and Hydras, apd Chimeras dire! 

The writings of the French infidels were 
fome years ago circulated in England with 
uncommon induftry and with fome effet : 
but the good fenfe and good principles 
of the far greater part of our countrymen 
refifted the attack, and rofe fuperior to the 
trial. Of the do@rines and principles here 
alluded to, the dreadful ronfequences, not 


* The newlpapersannouuce that Schiller’s Tragedy 
of the Robbers, which inflamed the young nobility 
of Germany to inlift themfelyes into a band of 
highwaymen to rob in the forefts of Bohemia, is 
goading m England by perfons of gualty ' ; 

ony 
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only in the unhappy country where they 
originated and were almoi univerfally 
adopted, but in every part of Europe 
where they have been received, have been 
fuch as to ferve asa beacon to furrottnding 
nations, if any warning can preferve them 
from deftruction. In this country the 
fubject is now fo well underftood, that 
every thing that iffues from the French 
prefs is received with jealoufy ; and a work, 
on the firft appearance of its exhibiting the 
doctrines of Voltaire and his affociates, is 
iejected with indignation. 

.But Jet us not on account of this 
victory repofe in confident fecurity. The 
modcrn apoftles of infidelity and im. 
morality, little lefs indefatigable in dif- 
perfing their pernicious dottrines than the 
firft apoftles were in propagating gofpel 
truths, have only changed their weapons, 
but they have by no means defifted from 
the attack. To deftroy the principles of 
Chriftianity in this ifland, appears at the 
prefent moment to be their grand: afm, 

13 Deprived 
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Deprived of the affiftance of the French 
prefs, they are now attempting to attain 
their object under the clofe and more 
artificial veil of German literature. -Con- 
feious ‘that relfgion and morals will ftand 
er fall together, their attacks are fome- 
times levelled againft the one and fome- 
times againit the other. With occafional 
trong profeffions of attachment to both of 
them, the feelings and the paffions of the 
reader are engaged on the fide of fome one 
pasticular vice, or fome one objection to 
revealed: religion. Poetry as well as profe, 
romance as well as hiftory ; writings on 
philofophieal as well as political fubjects, 
have. this been employed to inftil the 
principles of Luminatifm, while incredible 
pains have been taken to obtain able tranf- 
lations“of every. book which it was fup- 
pofed could be of ufe in corrupting the 
heart, or mifleading the underftanding. 
In many of thefe tranflations, the ftrongeft 
pellages, which, though well received in 
Germany, would have excited difguft 

in 
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in England, &re wholly omitted, in order 
that the mind may be more certainly, 
though more flowly, prepared for the 
full effe& of the poifon at - another 
period. 

Let not thofe to whom thefe pages 
are addreffed deceive themfelves, by fup- 
pofing this to be a fable; but let them 
inquire moft ferioufly whether I {peak the 
truth, when I affert that the attacks of 
infidelity in Great Britain are at this 
moment principally directed againft the 
female breaft. Confcious of the influence 
of women in civil fociety, confcious of the 
effe&t which female infidelity produced in 
France, they attribute the if] fuccefs of 
their attempts in this country to their 
having been hitherto chiefly addrefled to 
the male fex. They are now feduloufly 
labouring to deftroy the religious prin- 
ciples of women, and in too many inftances 
they have fatally fucceeded. For this 
purpofe not only novels and romances 
have been made the vehicles of vice and 

infidelity, 
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infidelity, but the fame allurement has been 
held out to the women of our country, 
which was employed by the firft philofophift 
to the firft finner—Knowledge. Liften to 
the préepts of the new German enlight- 
eners, and you necd no longer remain 
m that fituation in which Providence has 
placed you! Eollow their examples, and 
you fhall, be permitted to indulge in ail 
thofe gratifications which cuftom, not reli- 
gion, has too far overlooked in the male 
kx! 

Let us jealoufly watch every decpening 
fhade in the change of manners; fet us 
mark every ftep, howevcr inconfiderable, 
whofe tendency is downwards. Cor. 
ruption is neither ftationary nor retro- 
geades @hd to have departed from modefty, 
is already to have made a progrefs. It is 
not only awfully true, that fince the new 
principles have been afloat, women have 
been ‘too eagerly inquifitive after thefe 
tionftyus compofitions ; but, with a new 
and offehfive renunciation of thcir native 

delicacy, 
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delicacy, many women of chara.r make 
little hefitation to avow their familiarity 
with works abounding with principles, 
fentiments, and defcriptions, “* which 
fhould not be fo much as named among 
them.” By allowing their minds to come 
in contaét with fuch contagious matter, 
they are irrecoverably tainting them; and 
by acknowledging that they ate actually 
converfant with fuch corruptions, (with 
whatever reprobation of the author they 
may qualify their perufal of the book,) they 
are exciting in others an illicit curiofity 
for the fame unhallowed gratification. 
‘thus they are daily diminifhing in the 
young and the timid thofe wholefome 
feruples, with which, when a tender con- 
feience ceafes to be intrenched, all the fub- 
fequent flages of ruin are gradually facili. 
tated. 

We have hitherto fpoken only of the 
German cwritings ; but as there are mul 
titudes who feldom read, equal pains have 
been taken to promote the fame objed 

through 
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through the -miedium of the ftage: and. 
apon is, of all others, that againft 
fess, ‘at the prefent moment, the 
‘important to Warn the more incon- 
fiderate of ty countrywomen. 

As a {pecimen of the-German drama, it 
may hot Be unfeafonable to offer a few 
fetharks on’ the admired play of the 
Sreanvere’* tn this’ piece thé character of 
aint edudirefs, which, in all periods of the 
wotld,. ancient as well as modern, in all 
countri¢s heathen as well.as chriflian, has 
hitherto been’ held in deteftation, and has | 
thever been introduced but to be repro- 
bated; is >for ‘the firfl. time prefented to 
our view in the moft pleafing and fafcinat- 
ing colours. - The heroine is a woman 
wh Wek a huiband, the molt affeftion- 
die lond “dhe mot amiable, and lived for 
devin: the moft cricrial commerce 













"The qalentr'of Serer daring the whole 
pisce: ateexerted in astempting to'render 
this 
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this woman the object, not only of the 
compafion and forgivenefs, but of the 
efteem and affection, of the audience. The 
injured hufband, canviticed of his. wife’s 
repentance, forms a refélution, ‘which 
every man of true feeling and chriftian 
piety will probably approve. He forgives 
her offence, and promifes her through 
life his. advice,. protection, and fortune, 
together with every thing which can alle. 
viate the mifery of ber fituation, but refules 
to replace her in the fituation of his wife. 
But this is not fufficient for the German 
author. His efforts are employed, and ie 
is to be feared but too fuccelsfully, in 
making the audience confider the hufband 
as an unrclenting favage, while they ase 
led by the art of the poet anxiouily to 
with to fee an adultrefs reftored to that 
rank of women who have not violdted the 
moft folemn covenant that can be made 
with man, nor difebeyed one of the moi, 
pofitive laws which has been senjcined 
by God. 

About 
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About the fame time that this firff. 
attempt at reprefenting an adultrefs in an 
exemplary light was made by a German 
dramatift, which forms ai era in man- 
nets; a direct vindication of adultery was 
for the firft time attempted by a woman, a 
profefied admirer and imitator of the 
German fuicide Werter. The female 
Werter, as fhe is ftyled by her biographer, 
aflerts, in a work intitled “ The Wrongs 
of Women,” that adultery is juftifiable, 
and that the reftrictions placed on it by 
the laws of England conttitute one of the 
Wrongs of Women. 

And this leads me to dwell a little 
longer on this molt deftructive clafs in the 
whole wide range of modern corruptors, 
who effet the molt defperate work of the 
pailions, without fo much as pretending to 
urge the violence of the paffions as a plea 
to-extenuate, their corruptions. They fo- 
lick: the indulgence of the grofleft appetites 
‘with a fort of cold-blooded fpeculation, 
and abandon themfelves, and debauch the 

reader. 
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teader, to the moft unbounded gratifica- 
tion of the fenfes, with all the faturnine 
coolnefs of a geometrical calculation. It 
is an iniquity rather of phlegm than fpirit: 
and in the peftilent atmofphere they raife 
about them, as in the infernal climate de- 
fcribed by Milton, 
The parching air 
Burns frore, and frof performs th’ effet of fre. 


This cool, calculating, intelletual wick- 
ednefs eats out the very heart and core of 
virtue, and like a deadly mildew blights 
and fhrivels the blooming promife of the 
human fpring, Its benumbing touch com- 
municates a torpid fluggifhnels, which pa- 
ralyzes the foul. Ir defcants on depravity, 
and details its groffelt atts as frigidly as if 
its obje& were to allay the tumult of the 
paffions, while it is letting them loofe on 
mankind, by ‘ plucking off the muzzle” 
of prefent reftraint and future accountable- 

# «| When the north-wind bloweth it devoureth the 

“ mountains, aud burneth the wildernefs, and gonfum- 
“eth the grafs as fire.” Ecclef. xl. a0, 

VOL. I. g nels. 
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nefg, The {yftem is a dire infufion com: 
pounded of bold impiety, brutith fonfu. 
ality, and exquifite folly, which creeping 
fatally about she heart checks the moral 
circulation, and totally ftops the pulfe of 
goodnefy by the extinction of the vital 
principle. Thus not only choaking up the 
ftream of a€tual virtue, but drying up the 
very fountain of future remorfe and re- 
mote repentance. 

The ravages which fome of the old of- 
fenders againft purty made in the youth- 
ful heart, by the exercife of a fervid but 
licentious imagination on the paffions, 
was like the mifchief effected by floods, 
cataracts, and volcanos. The defolation 
indeed was terrible, and the ruin was tre- 
mendous: yet it was a ruin which did 
not infallibly preclude the poffibility of 
recovery. The country, though deluged 
and | devafted, was not utterly put beyond the 
power of reftoration. The harvelts indeed 
were deftroyed, and all was wide fterility. 
But, though the crops werg loft, the feeds 

of 
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of vepéfatioh were ttot abfofutely éradi- 
cated ; {6 thdt, after a long ahd barren 
biank, fertility might fitially return. 

But the heart once infeded witl: this 
néwly medicated venom, fubtil though 
floggith in its opetadion, refemtles what 
travellers rélate of that bidfted fpot the 
dead-fea, whete Hole devoted cities once 
ftood whith for their pollutions were burnt 
with fire from heaven. It contitives 4 
ftagnant lake of putrifying waters. No 
wholefome blade evermore fhoots up; the 
air is fo tainted that no living thing fubfifts 
within its influence. Near the fulphureous 
pool the very prindiple of Efe iv anni 
hilated.— All is dedth, 

Death, utrepealable, eternal death! 

But fet us take comfort. Thete projeéts 
are not yet generally reali fed. , hele 
atrocious principles are not yet adopted 
into common practice. Though corruptions 
feem with a confluent tide to be Liye 
in upon us from every quarter, y 
is {till left among, us a ilrimieaba ints 

F2 ment. 
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ment. Clear and ftrongly marked dif 
tingtions between right and wrong ftill 
fubfift. While we continue to cherifh 
this fgnity of mind, the cafe is not defpe- 
rate. Though thar crime, the growth of 
which always exhibits the moft irrefragable 
proof of the diffulutenefs of public man- 
ners; though that crime, which cuts up 
order and virtue by the roots, and violates 
the fanctity of vows, is awfully increafing, 


THY fenatcs feem, 
Tor purpofes of empire lefs conven’d 
Than co releaf the adalt’refs from her bonds , 


yet, thanks to the furviving efficacy 
of a holy religion, to the operation of 
virtuous laws, and the energy and unfhaken 
integrity with which thele laws are now 
adminiftered; and ftill more perhaps to 
a ftandatd of morals which continues 
fm force, when the principles which 
fan@ioned it are no more; this crime, 
in the female fex at lealt, is flill held 
in juft abhorrence : if it be prattifed, it is 
not honourable; if it be committed, it 


is 
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is not jultified ; we do not yet affedt to 
palliate its turpitude; as yet it hides its 
abhorred head in lurking privacy ; and 
reprobation Aitherto follows its publicity. 

But on your exerting ydui influence, 
with juft application and increafing energy, 
it may in no fmall degree depend whether 
this corruption fhall ftill continue to be 
refifted. For, from admiring to adopting, 
the ftep is fhort, and the progrefs rapid ; 
and it is in the moral as in the natural 
world, the motion, in the cafe of minds 
as well as of bodies, is accelerated on a 
nearer approach to the centre to which 
they are tending. 

O ye to whom this addrefs is particu- 
larly dire€ted! an awful charge is, in 
this inftance, committed to your hands; 
as you fhrink from it or difcharge it, 
you promote or injure the honour of 
your daughters and the happinefs of 
your fons, of both which you are the 
depofitaries. And, while you refolutely 
perfevere in making a ftand againit’ the 

E3 encroach. 
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encseachmepts of this crime, fuffer not 
your Grmnels to be fhgken by that af 
feGation of charity, which is growing into 
a general fubftitute for prmciple. Abufe 
not Yo noble a quality as Chriflian can- 
dour, by mifemploying it im inflances 
to which it does not apply. Pity the 
wretched woman you dare not coun- 
tenance } and blefs 1m wha has “ made 
you to differ.” If unhappily fhe be 
your relation or friend, aaxiguily watch 
ior the period when fhe fhall be deferted 
by her betrayer; and fee if, by your 
Ghriftian offices, the can be fhatched from 
a perpetuity of vice. But if, through the 
Diving blefing on your patient endeavours, 
fhe fhould ¢yer be awakened to remorfe, 
be xpt anxious to reftore the forlorn 
penitent to that fociery aggint whofe laws 
fag hae fo grievouly offended; and re- 
magmbex, thay her foliciting foch a reftora. 
tion, fyrnifhes but too plain a proof that 
fhe in. nog the penitent your partiality would 
beliews ; “Race peritence i, more gaxious 


to 
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to make its peace with Heaven than with 
the world. joyfully would @ truly contrite 
fpirit commute an earthly for an everiaft. 
ing reprobation! To réfforé a ctitninal to 
public foci¢ty, is perhaps to tefitpt het to 
repeat her crime, or to deaden het tépettt- 
ance for having committed t; whilé to 
reftore a ftrayed foul to God will add haftre 
to your Chriftian charadter, and brighten 
your eternal crown. 

In the mean time, thete are othet evils, 
altimately perhaps tendtig to this, mto 
which we are falling, through that fort of 
fafhiomable candour which, as was Rinted 
above, is among the mifchievous cha- 
ratteriftics of the prefent day. Of which 
period perhaps it is not the {malteft evil, 
that vices are made to look fo like virtnes, 
and are fo affimilated with them, that it 
requires watchfulnefg and: judgmeiit to 
analyze them arid to diferiminate be- 
tween them. There are certain: woinén 
of good fathion who prattile irregularicity 
not confiftent with the fridtuele of virtnd ; 

£4 while 
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while their good fenfe and knowledge of 
the world make them at the fame time 
keenly alive to the value of reputation. 
They want to retain their indulgences, 
without quite forfeiting their credit; but 
finding their fame fait declining, they art- 
fully cling, by flattery and marked atten- 
tions, to a few perfons of more than ordi- 
fary charaGter; and thus, till they are 
driven to let go their hold, continue to 
prop a falling fame. 

On the other hand, there are not want- 
ing women of diftinction, of very correct 
general condud, and of no ordinary fenfe 
and virtue, who, confiding with a high 
mind on what they too confidently call 
the integrity of their ewn hearts ; anxious 
of deferving a good fame on the one 
hand, by a life free from reproach, yet 
fecretly too defirous on the other of 
fecuring a worldly and fathionable re- 
putaton; while their general aflociates 
are..perfons of honour, and their gene- 
ral refort. places of fafety ; yet allow them- 


felves 
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felves to be occafionally prefent at the 
‘midnight orgies of revelry and gaming, 
in houfes of no honourable eftimatian ; 
and thus help to keep up charaders, 
which, without their fiftaining * hand, 
would fink to their jut level of repro- 
bation and contempt. While they are 
holding out this plank to a drowning 
reputation, rather, it is to be feared, to 
fhow their own ftrength than to affift 
another’s weaknefs, they value themfelves, 
perhaps, on not partaking of the worft 
parts of the amufements which may be 
carrying on; but they fanétion them by 
their prefence; they lend their counte- 
nance to corruptions they fhould abhor, 
and their example to the young and incx- 
perienced, who are looking about for 
fome fuch fanétion to juftify them im 
what they were before inclined to do, but 
were too timid to have done without 
the protedtion of fuch unfullied names, 
Thus thefe refpeftable charatters, with. 
out looking tq the general ore 
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of their indifcretion, are thoughtlefsly 
employed in breaking down, as it were, 
the broad fence, which fhould ever fepa- 
rate two very different forts of fociety, 
and afe becoming 2 kind of unnaturat 
kak between vice and virtue. 

There is a. grofs deception which even 
potions of reputation practife on them- 
Selves. They loudly condemn vice and 
irregularity as an abftract principle; may, 
they fligmatize them in perfons of af op- 
pofite party, or in thofe from whom they 
themfelves have no perfonal profpe of 
wivamtage or amufement, and m whom 
sherefove they have no particular intereft 
te solerate evil. But the fame diforders 
ace viewed without abhorrence when prac- 
tied by thofe who in any way mimilter to 
their pleafures. Refined entertainments, 
Iuwarious desorations, {elect mufic, what- 
exer farnifles any delight pare and exqui- 
fie we the fonies, thefe fohem the feverizy 
of ¢riticifin ;. thefc palliate fins, varnifty 
owen the: ftavs of abrokes chamdter, aad 
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extort not pardon merely, but juitif- 
cation, countenance, intimacy! The more. 
refpeGtable will not, perhaps, ga all the 
length of vindicating the difreputable vice, 
but they affe@ ta difbelieve its ekiftence 
in the individual inftance ; or, failing in shis, 
they will bury its acknowledged turpitude 
in the feducing qualities of the agreesble 
delinquent. Talents of every kind are con- 
fidered as 2 commutation for vices, and 
are made a paffport to introduce into he. 
nourable fociety character whom their 
profligacy ought to exclude from it, 

But the great obje@ tq whigh vou wha 
are, or may be mothers, are:more efpe- 
cially called, is the education of your 
children. If we ate refponfible for the 
ule of influence in the cafe of thole qver 
whom we have no definite rights in the 
cafe of our children we are refponfible for 
the exercile of acknowledgad paar: a 
power wide in ite extéat, indefinite-in ite 
effects, and inefimable in ies impowtumce. 
Qa vou, depead in nq fmall degeen the 
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principles of the whole rifing generation. 
bo your direction the daughters are 
almoft exclufively committed; and to a 
cettain age, to yowalfo is configned the 
mighty’ privilege of forming the hearts 
and*minds of your infant fons. By the 
blefling of God on the principles you 
fhall, as faras it depends on you, infufe into 
both fons and daughters, they will here- 
after ‘* arife and call you bleffed.”” And 
in the great day of general account may 
every Chriftian mother be enabled through 
divine grace to fay, with humble confi- 
dence to her Maker and Redeemer, 
** Behold the children whom thou haft 
* given me)? 

Chriftianity, driven out from the reft 
of the world, has ftill, bleffed be God! 
a “ ftrong hold” in this country. And 
though it be the fpecial duty of the ap- 
pointed “ watchman, now that he feeth 
* the fword come upon the land, to 
© blow the trumpet and warn the people, 
which if he negleG to do, their blood 

“ fhall 
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 fhall be required of the watchman’s 
“ hand*:” yet, in this facred gar- 
rifon, impregnable but by neglédl, vou 
too have an awful poft, that of arming 
the minds of the rifing generation, 
“* with the fhield of faith, whereby they 
“ fhall be able to quench the fiery darts 
“ of the wicked ;” that of girding them 
with “ that {word of the Spirit, which is 
“ the word of God.” If you neglet 
this your bounden duty, you will have 
done your utmoft to expel Chriftianity 
from her laft citadel. And, remember, 
the dignity of the work to which you 
are called, is no lefs than that of pre- 
ferving the ark of the Lord. 


@ Ezckisl, uxaui, 6 
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CHAP. IL 


On the education of women—The prevailing 
Suftem tends to eftablifh the errors which 
#t ought to corredl—Dangers arifing from 
an enceffrve cultivation of the arts. 


I- is far from being the object of this 
flight work to offer a regular plan of 
female education, a tafk which has been 
often more property aflumed by far abler 
writers; but it is intended rather to fug- 
geit a few remarks on the reigning mode, 
which, though it has had many panegy- 
rifts, appears to be defective, not only in a 
few particulars, but as a general fyftem. 
There are indeed numberlefs honourable 
exceptions to an obfervation which will be 
thought fevere ; yet the author queftions 
if it be not the natural and dire& tendency 
of the prevailing and popular fyftem, to 
exdite and promote thofe very defects, 

which 
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which it ought to be the main end and 
object of Chriftian education to remove ; 
whether, inflead of direCting this important 
engine to attack and deftroy vanity,felfith- 
nefs, and inconfideration, that triple alliance 
in league againft female virtue; the com- 
bined powers of inftruétion are not fedu- 
joully confederated in confirming their 
ftrength and eftablifhing their empire ? 

If indeed the material fubftance, if the 
body and limbs, with the organs and 
fenfes, be really the mare valuable objects 
of attention, then there is little room for 
animadvesfion and improvement. But if 
the immaterial and immortal mind ; if the 
heart, “ out of which are the iffees of 
“¢ life.” be the main concern; if the 
great bulfinefs of education be to implant 
ideas, to communicate knowledge, to form 
a correct tafte and a found judgment, to 
refift evil propeafities, and, above all, to 
feize the favourable feafon fot infufing 
principles and confirming habits; if odu- 
cation. be a fchool to fit us for life, aad 

life 
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life’ ‘be a fchool to fit us for eternity, 
if fuch, I repeat it, be the chief work 
and grand ends of education, it may thert 
be warth inquiring how far thefe ends 
are likely to be effected by the prevailing 
fyftem. 

{s it not a fundamental error to confider 
children as innocent beings, whofe little 
weakneffes may perhaps want fome cor- 
rection, rather than as beings who bring 
into the world a corrupt nature and evil 
difpofitions, which it thould be the great 
end of education to rectify? This appears 
to be fuch a foundation-truth, that if 
1 were afked what quality is moft im- 
portant in an inftruor of youth, 1 fhould 
not hefitate to reply, fh a fring ime 
preffion of the corruption of cur nature, as 
foould infure a difpofition to counterad it ; 
together with fuch a deep view and thorough 
knowledge of the Lumangheart, as fhould 
be teceffary for developing and cantrotiing its 
mop fected and complicated workings, And 
let us “remember that to Anow Me world, 

3 as 
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as it is called, that is, to know its local: 
manners, temporary ufages, and evanefcent. 
fafhions, is not to know human nature: and 
where this prime knowledge is wanting, 
thofe natural evils which bught to be 
counteracted will be foftered. 

Vanity, for inftance, is reckoned among 
the light and venial errors of youth; nay, 
fo far from being treated as a dangerous 
enemy, itis often called in as an auxiliary. 
At worft, it is confidered as a harmlefs 
weaknefs, which fubtracts little from the 
value of a character; as a natural effer- 
vefcence, which will fubfide of itfelf, when 
the firft ferment of the youthful paffions 
fhall have done working. But thofe know 
little of the conformation of the human, 
and efpecially of the female heart, who 
fancy that vanity is ever exhauited, by the 
mere operation of time and events. Let 
thofe who maintain this opinion look into 
our places of public refort, and there be- 
hold if the ghoft of departed beauty, js nat 
to its laft fitting fond of haunting the 
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fottits of its palt pleafures; the foul, un. 
wilt (if f tay botrow an alhifion front 
thé Platottic mythology) to quit the fpet 
m which the body enjoyed its formet 
daights, fit continues to hover about the 
fame place, though the fame pleafures aré 
we lotigtr to be found theté. Difappoint- 
fietits fndeed may divert vaitity into a 
few ditettion ; prittence may prevent ft 
frott breaking out into exceffes, and age 
fhay ptové that ft is ** vexation of Spirit 3” 
Bat tether difappointment, prudence, nor 
age tah cute it; for they do not correct the 
ciple. Nay, the very difappointment 
elf ferved as a painful evidence of its pro- 
tratted exiitetice. 
Since then thére fs a feafon when the 
uthful thuft ceafe to be young, and the 
outifel to excite admitation ; to grow 
Old gracefully is ‘perhaps ote of the rareft 
aid moft valuable arts which can bé mught 
#3 Worthan. It fs for this fober feafon of 
fife that education fhould lay ap its Fich 
Felources! However difreyarded they miay 
hitherto 
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hitherto have beea, they will be wanted 
now. When admirers fall away, and 
flatterers become mute, the mind will 
be driven to retire into itfelf, and if it And 
no entertainment at home, it will be driven 
back again upoa the world with increafed 
force. Yet forgetting this, do we not 
feem to educate our daughters, exclufively, 
for the tranfient period of youth, when it 
is to maturer life we ought to adver? 
Do we not educate them for crowd, 
forgetting that they are to live at home? 
for the world, and not for themdelyes? for 
fhow, and not for ufe? for time, and not 
for eternity ? 

Vanity (and the dame may be faid of 
Selfithnefs) is not to be refifted like any 
other vice, which is fometimes bufy and 
fometies quiets it is not to be attacked 
as a fingle faut, which is indulged in 
oppafition 10 a fingle virtue; but ic is 
uniformly to be controlled, as an adtive, a 
reftlefs, a growing principle, at cpaftant 
war with all the Chriftian graces; which 
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not only mixes itfelf with all our faults. 
but infinuates itfelf into all our virtues 
‘too; and will, if not checked effectually, 
rob .our beft actions of their reward. 
Vanity, if I may ufe the analogy, is, with 
refpect to the other vices, what feeling 
is in regard to the other fenfes ; it is not 
confined in its operation to the eye, or the 
ear, or any fingle organ, but diffufed 
‘through the whole being, alive in every 
part, awakened and communicated by the 
flighteft touch. 

Not a few of the evils of the prefent day 
arife from a new and perverted application 
of terms; among thefe perhaps, there is 
not one more abufed, mifunderftood, or 
mifapplied, than the term accomplifhments. 
“Lhis word in its original meaning, fignifies 
completene{s, perfettion. But 1 may fafely 
appeal to the obfervation of mankind, 
whether they do not meet with fwarms of 
youthful females, iffuing from our board- 
ing {chools, as well as emerging from the 
more private fcenes of domedtic education, 

who 
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who are introduced into the world, under 
the broad and univertfal title of accomplifhed 
young ladies, of all of whom it cannot very 
truly and correctly be pronounced, that 
they illuftrate the definition by a confplete- 
nefs which leaves nothing ta be added, and 
a perfection which leaves nothing to be 
defired. 

‘Vhis phrenzy of accomplifhments, un- 
happily, is no longer reftri@ed within the 
ufual limits of rank and fortune; the mid- 
dle orders have caught the contagion, and 
it rages downward with increafing violence, 
fiom the elegantly dreffed but flenderly 
portioned curate’s daughter, to the equally 
fafhionable daughter of the little tradefman, 
and of the more opulent, but not more 
judicious farmer. And is it not obvious, 
that as far as this epidemical mania has 
{pread, this very valuable part of fociety is 
declining in ufefulnefs, as it rifes in its 
unlucky pretenfions to clegance ? And 
this revolution of the manners of the 


middle clafs has fo far altered the cha- 
F3 racter 
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raéier of the age, ad to be in danger of 
rendering obfelete the heretofore common 
faying, “ that moft worth and virtue are 
“to be found in phe middle ftation.” 
For I" do not’ feruple to affert, that in 
petieral, as far as my little obfervation has 
extended, this clafs of females, in what 
relates both to religious knowledge and to 
practical induftry, falls fhort both of the 
vety high and the very low. Their new 
courfe of education, and the habits of life, 
and elegance of drefs connected with it, 
peculiarly unfits them for the active duties 
of theix own vety important condition; 
while, with frivolous eagernefs and fecond- 
haed opportunities, they rum to fnatch 
afew of thoft thowy acquirements which 
decorate the great, This is done appa- 
rently with one or other of thefe views; 
either to make their fortune by martiage, 
or if that fail, to qualify them to become 
teachers of others: henct the abundant 
wvultiplication of fuperficial wives, and 
of incompezeat and iiterate governedics. 

The 
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The nie of the pencil, the perfarmance of 
exquifite but unseceflary works, che fiudy. 
of foreign languages and of mufic, require 
(with fome exceptions, which fhauld- 
always be made in favour of “great natural 
genius) 2 degree of leifuse which belongs 
exclufively to affluence*. One ufe:of 
learning languages is, not that we may 
know what the terms which exprefs the 
articles of our drefs and our table ars 
called in French or Italian; not that 
we may think over a few ordinary phrafes 
in Englith, and then tranilate them, with 
out one foreiga idiom ; fer he who cannat 
think in a language cannot be {aid to ya: 
derftand it; but the great ule of acquiring 
any foreign language is, either that. ét 
enables us occafionally to converfe with 
foreigners unacquainted with any other, 


* Thofe among the clafs in gueftion, whofe own 
good fenfe leads them to avoid thefe miftaken purfajts 
cannot be effended at a reproof which dees not ‘hefong 
tothem, 
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or that it is a key to the literature of the 
country to which it belongs; and thofe 
humbler females, the chief part of whofe 
time is required for domeftic offices, are 
little likely to ‘fall in the way of foreigners ; 
and fo far from enjoying opportunities for 
the acquifition of foreign literature, they 
have feldom time to poffefs themfelves of all 
that valuable knowledge, which the books 
of their own country fo abundantly fur- 
nifh ; and the acquifition of which would 
be fo much more ufeful and honourable 
than the paltry acceffions they make, by 
hemmering out the meaning of a few pal- 
fages in a tongue they but imperfectly un- 
derftand, and of which they are likely to 
make no ufe. 


¥t would be well if the reflection how 
‘eagetly this redundancy of accomplifh- 
ments is feized on by their inferiors, 
were to operate as in the cafe of other 
abfurd fathions, which the great can 
feldom be brought to renounce from any 
other 
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other confideration than that they are 
adopted by, the rulgar. 

But, to return to that more elevated, 
and, on account of their more extended 
influence only, that more important clafs 
of females, to whole ufe this litde work 
is more immediately dedicated. Some 
popular authors, on the fubjett of female 
inftruétion, had for a time eftablifhed a 
fantaftic code of artificial manners, They 
had refined clegance into infipidity, 
frittered down delicacy into frivoloufneds, 
and reduced manner into mmnauderie. But 
“© to lifp, and to amble, and to nick-name 
** God’s creatures,” has nothing to do 
with true gentlenefs of mind ; and to be 
filly makes no neceffary part of foftnefs. 
Another clafs of cotemporary authors 
turned all the force of their talents to ex- 
cite emotions, to infpire fentiment, and to re- 
duce all mental and moral excellence into 
fmpathy and feeling. Thele fofter qualities 
were elevated at the expence of principle ; 
and young women were inceffantly hearing 

unqualified 
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unqualified fenfibitity extolled as the per- 
feétion of their nature; till thofe whe 
really pofleffled this amiable quality, inftead 
of directing, and ehaftifing, and reftrain- 
ing it, were in’ danger of foftering it to 
their hurt, and began to confider them. 
felves as deriving their excellence from its 
excefi; while thofe lefé interefting damfels, 
who happened not to find any ef this ami- 
able fenfibility in their Searts, but thought 
it creditable to have it fomewhere, fancied 
its feat was in the nerves; and here 
indeed it was cafily found er feigned; 
till a falfe and exceflive difplay of feeling 
became fo predominant, as to bring in 
queftion the aftual exiftence of that true 
teadernela, without which, though a 
woman may be worthy, fhe can never be 
auniable. 

Fatbion then, by one of her fadden 
and rapid turns, inilantanconfly ftruck out 
weal lenfibility gnd the afeQation of it from 
the Randing lid. of female perfedtions ; and, 
dy a quick touch of her magic wand, 

14 fhifted 
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fiifted the {cene, and at once produced 
the bold and independent beauty, the 
intrepid female, the hoyden, the huntrefs, 
and the archer; the fwinging arma, the 
corfident addrefs, the regimental, and 
the four-in-hand. Thefe felf-complacemt 
heroines made us ready to regret their 
fofter predeceflors, who had aimed only at 
pleafing the other fex, while thele afpiring 
fair oncs ftruggled for the bolder renowm 
of rivalling them. ‘The project failed s 
for, whereas the former had fued for 
admiration, the latter challenged, icized, 
compelled it; but the men, as was natue 
ral, continued to prefer the. more modelt 
claimant to the fturdy competitor. , 

It were well if we, who have the advan- 
tage of contemplating the errors of the 
two extremes, were to look for truth where 
fhe is commonly to be found, in the plain 
and obvious middle path, equally remote 
from each excefs; and, while we bear in 
mind that helplefnefs is not delicacy, let 
us alfo remember that mafculine manners 

do 
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do not. neceflarily include ftrength of 
charafter nor vigour of intellect. Should 
we not refleét alfo, that we are neither 
to train up Amazons nor Circaflians, but 
to form Chriftians? that we have to 
educate not only rational but accountable 
beings? and, remembering this, thould we 
vt be folicitous to let our daughters learn 
of the well-taught, and affociate with 
the well-bred? In training them, fhould 
we not carefully cultivate intellect, unplant 
religion, and cherifh modeily? | then, 
whatever is delicate in manners, would 
be the natural refult of whatever is juft 
in fentiment, and correct in principle : 
then, the decorums, the proprieties, the 
elegancies, and even the graces, as far as 
they are fimple, pure, and honeft, would 
follow as an almoft inevitable confequence ; 
for tofollow in the train of the Chriftian 
Virtues, and ‘otto take the lead of them, 

is the proper place which Agen affigns 
-to the graces. 


i Whether 
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Whether we have made the belt ufe of 
the errors of our predeceffors, and of our 
own numberlefs advantages, aftd whether 
the prevailing fyftem be really confiftent 
with found policy or with Chriftian prin- 
ciple, it may be worth our while to 
inquire. 

Would nor a flranger be led to imagine 
by a view of the reigning mode of female 
education, that human life confifted of one 
univerfal holiday, and that the grand con- 
teft between the feveral competitors was, 
who fhould be moft eminently qualified to 
excel, and carry off the prize, in the 
various fhows and games which were 
intended to be exhibited in it? And to 
the exhibitors themfelves, would he not 
be ready to apply Sir Francis Bacon’s 
obfervation cn the Olympian victoxs, that 
they were fo excellent in thefe unneceflary 
things, that their perfeGtion muft needs 
have been acquired by the negle& of 
whatever was neceffary ? 


Whar 
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What would the polithed Addifon, who 
thoaght that one great end of a lady’s 
earning to dance was, that fhe might 
know how to fit Mill gracefully; what 
would even the Pagan hiftorian * of the 
great Roman conlpirator, who could 
commemorate it among the defects of his 
hero’s accomplifbed miftrefs, “* that fhe was 
** sag good 2 finger and dancer for a 
* virtuous woman; what would thef 
refined critics have faid, had they lived a: 
we have done, to fee the art of dancing 
lifted into fuch importarice, that it cannot 
with any degre of fafety be confided to 
ene imfrecter, but a whole train of 
focveflive mafters ate confidered as abfo- 
barely effential to its perfeAion? What 
would thefe accurate judges of female 
mansers have faid, to fee a modeft young 
tady foi deliverad into the hands of a 
military derjoamt to inftradt ‘her in the 
fertinine art of werckmg? and when this 


Salinit. 
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delicate acquifiticin is attained, to fee her 
transferred to a profeflor, who is to teach 
her the Scotch fteps; which profeffor, 
having communicated his indifpenfable 
portion of this indifpenfadle art, makes 
way for the profeffor of French dances; 
and all perhaps in their turn, either yeld 
to, or have the honcur’to co-operate with 
a finifhing mafter; each probably reoeiv- 
ing.a ftipend which would make the pious 
curate or the learned chaplain rich ad 
happy? 

The fcience of mufic, which ufed to 
be cotnmunicated in fo comperent a de- 
gree to a young lady by one able inftruttor, 
is now diftributed among a whole band. 
She now requires, not a mafter, but an 
orcheftra. And my country readers would 
accufe me of exaggeration were J to hazard 
enumerating the variety of mufical teachers 
who attend éa the fame family; the daagh- 
gers of which are fummroned, by at lenft 2s 
many infiroments as the fubjects of Nebu- 
chadnezzar, to worlhip ghe idol which 

fafhion 
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fafhion has fet up. ‘Hey would be in- 
credulous were I to produce real inftances, 
in which the delighted mother has been 
heard to declare, that the vifits of mafters 
of evety art, and the different mafters for 
various pradations of the faine art, followed 
each other in fuch clofe and rapid fuccef- 
fion during the whole London refidence, 
that her girls had not a moment’s interval 
to look into a book; nor could the con- 
trive any method to introduce one, till 
fhe happily devifed the fcheme of reading 
to them herfelf for half an hour while 
they were drawing, by which means no 
time was loft*. 

Before 


.® Since the fir edition of this Work appeared, 
the author has received from a perfon of great emi- 
nence the following flatement, afcertaining the time 
employed in the acquifition of mufic in one inftabce. 
Aaa general calculation it will perhaps be found to 
he far from exaggerated. The flatement concludes 
with remarking, that the individual who is the fubjeG 
of it is now married to aman who diflikes mufic! 
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Before the evil-is paft redrefs, it will 
be prudent to refleét that in all polifhed 
countries an entire devotednefs to the fine 
arts has been one grand fource gf the 
corruption of the women; and fo juflly 
were thefe pernicious confequences appre- 
ciated by the Greeks, among whom thefe 
arts were carried to the higheft poffible 
perfeétion, that they feldom allowed them 
to be cultivated to a very exquifite degree 
by women of great purity of character. 
And if the ambition of an elegant Britith 
lady fhould be fired by the idea that the 
accomplifhed females of thofe polithed 
ftates were the admired companions of the 
philofophers, the poets, the wits, and the 





Suppole your pupil to begin at fix years of age and 
to continue at the average of four hours a-day only, 
Sunday excepted, and thirteen days allowed for 
travelling annually, “till the is eighteen, the flate 
ftands thus; 300 days multiplied by four, the number 
of hours amoust to 1200; that sumber multiplied 
by twelvé, which is the number of years, amounts to 
14406 hours! 
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astits of Athens; and their beauty or 
talents the favourite fubjeCts of the mule, 
thee lyze, the pencil, and the chiflel; fo 
that their pidtures and ftarues furnifhed 
the moft confummate modela of Grecian 
art: if, I fay, the accomplifhed females 
of our days are panting for fimilar renown, 
fet their modefty chaiftife their ambition, 
by recellecting that thefe celebrated 
women are not to be found among the 
chafle wives and the virtuous daughters 
of the Asiltides’s, the Agis’s, and the 
Phocions ; but that they are to be looked 
fof among the Phrynes, the Lais’s, the 
Afpafias, and the Glyceras. I am per- 
fuaded the Chriftian female, whatever be 
her talents, will renounce the defire of 
any celebrity when attached to impurity 
ef character, with the fame noble indigna- 
tion. with which the virtuous biographer 
ef the above-named heroes renounced all 
dmhoneft fame, by exclaiming, “I had 
“ tather it fhould be Iaid there never was 
‘® 4 Plutarch, than that they thould fay 

s Plutarch 
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* Plutarch was malignant, unjuft, or 
* envious *.”” 

And while this corruption, brought on 
by an exceflive cultivation of the arts, 
has contributed its full tharé to the decline 
of ftates, it has always furnifhed an in- 
fallible fymptom of their impending fall. 
The fatires of the moft penetrating and 
judicious of the Roman poets corroborate 
ing the teftimonies of the moft accurate 
of their hiftorians, abound with invettives 
againft the depravity of manners intro- 
duced by the corrupt habits of female 
education. The bitternefs and grofs 
indelicacy of fome of thefe fatirifts (too 
grofs to be either quoted or referred to) 
make little againft their authority in thefe 
points ; for how fhocking muft thofe cor- 
ruptions have been, and how obyioufly 
offenfive their caules, which could have 


® No cenfure is levelled at the exertions of real 
geaius, which is as valuable as it is rare; byt at the 
ablurdity of ghat fyftem which is erecting the whale 

ex into artifts. 
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appeared fo highly difgufting to minds 
not likely to be f{candalized by flight de- 
vistions from decency! The fanious ode 
of Horace, attributing the vices and 
difafters of his country to the fame caufe, 
might, were it quite free from the above 
objections, be produced, I will not pre- 
fume to fay as an exact pidture of the ex- 
ifting manners of this country; but may 
I not venture to fay, as a prophecy, the 
fulfilment of which cannot be very te- 
mote? It may however be obferved, that 
the modefty of the Roman matron, and 
the chafle demcanor of her virgin 
daughters, which amidit the fern vir- 
tucs of the flate were as immaculate and 
pure as the honour of the Roman citizen, 
fell a facrifice to the luxurious diflipation 
brought in by their Afiatic conquefts ; 
after which the females were foon taught 
@ complete change of charaéter. They 
were. inftructed to accommodate their 
talenta of pleafing to the. more vitiated 
taltes of the other fex; and began to 

ftudy 
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ftudy every grade and every art which 
might captivate the exhauftcd hearts, 
and excite the wearied and capricious in- 
clinations of the men: till by a rapid and 
at length complete enervation, the Roman 
character loft its fignarure, and through a 
quick fucceffion of flavery, effeminacy, 
and vice, funk into that degeneracy of 
which fome of the modern Italian fates 
ferve to furnifh a too juft {pecimen. 

It is of the effence of human things 
that the fane objects which are highly 
ufcful in their feafon, meafure, and de- 
gree, become mifchievous in their excefs, 
at other periods, and under other circum. 
ftances. In a flate of barbarifm, the arts 
are among the beft reformers ; and they 
go on to be improved themfelves, and 
improving thofe who cultivate them, till, 
having reached a certain point, thofe 
very arts which were the inftruments 
of civilization and refinement, become 
inftruments of corruption and decay; 
enervating and depraving in the fecond 

63 inftance 
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inftance as certainly as they refined in the 
firft. They become agents of voluptu- 
oufnefs. They excite the imagination ; 
and the imagination thus excited, and 
no longer under the government of ftrict 
principle, becomes the moft dattgerous 
ftimulant of the paffions; promotes a 
too keen relifh for pleafure, teaching 
how to multiply its fources, and invent- 
ing new and pernicious modes of artificial 
gratification. 

May we not rank among their pre- 
fent corrupt confequences, the unchafte 
coftume, the impure ftyle of drefs, and 
that indelicate ftatue-like exhibition of 
the female figure, which by its artfully- 
difpofed folds, its wet and adhefive dra- 
pery, fo defines the form as to pre- 
vent covering itfelf from becoming a 
weil? This licentious mode, as the acute 
Montefquieu obferved on the dances of 
the Spartan virgins, has taught us “ to ftrip 
chaftity itfelf of modefty,” 


May 
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May the author be allowed to addrefs 
to our own conntry and our own cir. 
cumftances, to both ef which they feem 
peculiarly applicable, the fpicit of thet 
beautiful apeftrophe of thé moft polifhed 
poet of antiquity to the moft vidoriows 
nation? ‘ Let us leave to the inhabitants 
““ of conquered countries the praife of 
carrying to the very higheft degree 
of perfection, {culpture and the fifter 
“ arts; but let ¢dis country direét her 
‘** own exertions to the art of govern. 
ing mankind in equity and peace, 
of fhewing mercy to the fubmiflive, 
and of abafing the proud among fur- 
rounding nations *.”” 
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* Let me net be fufpeGed of bringing into any 
fort of comparifon the gentlenefs of Britith govern- 
ment with the rapacity of Roman conquefis, or the 
principles of Roman dominion. To fpoil, to butcher, 
and to commit every kind of violence, they call, {ays 
one of the ableft of their hiftorians, by the lying name 
of government, and when they have fpread a genacal de- 
folation they call it peace (1). 


(x) Tacitus’ Life of Agricola, fpeech of Galgacus to his 
Soldiers. " 
C4 With 
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With fuch di@atorial,or,as te might now readdirec- 
torial inquifitors, we can have no point of contact; and 
if I have applied the fervile flattery of a delightful 
poet to the purpofe of Englith happinefs, it was only 
to fhew wherein true national grandeur confifts, and 
that every country pays too dear a price for thof: 
arts and embellifhments of fociety which endanger the 
lof of its morals and manners, 
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CHAP. OL 


External improvement.—Children’s Ballsowe 
French Goucrneffes. 


Los me not however be mifunderftood. 
The cuftoms which fathion has eftablithed, 
when not in direct oppofition to what 
is right, fhould unqueftionably be purfued 
in the education of ladies.’ Piety main- 
tains no natural war with elegance, and 
Chriftianity would be no gainer by making 
her difciples unamiable. Religion does 
not forbid that the exterior be made to a 
certain degree the object of attention. 
But the admiration beftowed, the fums 
expended, and the time lavifhed on 
arts which add little to the inerinfic 
value of life, fhould have limitations. 
While thefe arts fhould be admired, let 
them not be admired above their juft 

13 value : 
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value: while they are pradtifed, let it not 
be to the exclufion of higher employ- 
ments: while they are cultivated, let it be 

to amufe leifure, but not to engrofs life. 
But it happéns unfortunately, that to 
ordinary obfervers, the girl who is really 
receiving the worlt education often makes 
the beft figure. The outward accomplifh- 
ments have the dangerous advantage of 
addreffing themfelves more immediately to 
the fenfes, and of courfe meet every 
where ‘with thofe who can in fome mea- 
-fure appreciate as well as admire them ; 
for vil can fee and hear, but all cannot 
ferutinize and difcriminate. External ac- 
quirements too recommend themfclves the 
mere becaufe they are more rapidly as 
weR ‘as more vifibly progreffive. ‘While 
the mmd is led on to improvement by 
Mow maetions and imperceptible degrees ; 
while'the heart muft now’be admonifhed 
by repreof, and now allured by kindnefs ; 
ite livelieft advances being fuddenly im- 
peded by obftinacy, and its brightell 
profpects 
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profpets often obfcured by paffien; it is 
flow in its acquifitions of virtue, and 
reluctant in its approaches to piety. The 
unruly and turbulent propenfities of the 
mind are not fo obedierit to the form- 
ing hand as defects of manner or awkward- 
nefs of gait. Often when we fancy that a 
troublefome paffion is completely crufhed, 
we have the mortification to find that 
we have “ {cotch’d the fnake, not killed 
* it.” One evil temper ftarts up before 
another is conquered. The fubduing hand 
cannot cut of the ever-fpouting heads fo 
faft as the prolific Hydra can re-produce 
them, nor fell the ftubborn Antaus fo 
often as he can recruit his ftrength, and 
rife in vigorous and repeated oppofition. 
Hired teachers are alfo under a difad. 
vantage refembling tenants at rack-rent ; 
it is their intereft to bring in an immediate 
revenue of praife and profit, and, for the 
fake of a prefent rich crop, thof who 
are not ftriétly confcientious, do not care 
how 
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how much the ground is‘impoverifhed for 
future produce. But parents, who are the 
lords of the foil, muft look to permanent 
value, and to continued fruitfulnefs. The 
beft effects of acareful education are often 
very remote ; they are to be difcovered in 
future fcenes, and exhibited in as yet 
untried connections. Fivery event of life 
will be putting the heart into frefh fitu- 
ations, and making new demands on 
its prudence, its firmnels, its integrity, or 
its forbearance. Thofe whofe bufineh& it 
is to form and model it, cannot forefee 
thofe contingent fituations fpecifically and 
diftinétly ; yet, as far as human wifdom 
will allow, they muft enable it to prepare 
for them all by general principles, correct 
habits, and an unremitted fenfe of depend. 
ence on the Great Difpofer of events. 
The young Chriftian militant muft learn 
end pradtife all his evolutions; though he 
does not know on what fervice his leader 
may command him, by what particular 

foe 
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foe he fhall be molt affailed, nor what mode 
of attack the enemy may employ. 

But the contrary of all this is the 
cafe with external acquifitions. The maf- 
ter, it is his intereft, will induftrioufly 
inftru€ his young pupit to fet all her 
improvements in the moft immediate and 
confpicuous point of view. To attraét ad- 
miration is the great principle feduloufly 
inculcated into her young heart; and iscon- 
fidered as the fundamental maxim ; and, 
perhaps, if we were required to condenfe 
the reigning fyflem of the brilliant education 
ofa lady into an aphorifim, it might be com- 
prifed in this fhort fentence, To allure and 
to fhine. This fyitem however is the fruit. 
ful germ, from which a thoufand yet 
unborn vanities, with all their multiplied 
ramifications, will fpring. A tender mother 
cannot but feel an honeft triumph in com- 
pleting thofe talents in her daughter 
which will neceffarily excite admiration ; 
but fhe will alfo fhudder at the vanity 

that 
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that admiration may excite, and at the new 
ideas it will awaken; and, ftartling as it 
may found, the labours of a wife mother 
anxious for her daughter's beft interefts, 
will feem to be at variance with thofe 
af all her teachers. She will indeed re- 
joice at her progrefs, but the will rejoice 
with trembling; for fhe is fully aware 
that if all poffible accomplifhments could 
be bought at the price of a fingle virtue, 
of a fingle principle, the purchafe would 
be infinitely dear, and fhe would reje& the 
dazzling but deftrudtive acquifition, She 
knows that the fuperftructure of the ac- 
complifhments can be alone fafely ereQed 
on the broad and folid bafis of Chriftian 
humility: nay more, that as the materials 
of which that fuperftructure is to be com- 
poled, are in themfelves of fo unflable and 
tottering a nature, the foundation muft be 
deepened, and enlarged with more abund- 
ant care, otherwife the fabric will be 
overloaded with its own ornaments, and 

3 what 
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what was intended only to embebith the 
building, will prove the occafion of its fall. 
“ Yo every thing these is 2 feafom, and 

‘* 2 time for every purpofe under heaven,” 
faid the wife man; but he faid it befare 
the invention of baby-balls. This madern 
device is a fort of triple confpiracy againit 
the innocence, the health, and the happi- 
nefs of children; thus, by factitious amufe- 
ments, to rob them of a relifh for the 
fimple joys, the unbought delights, which 
naturally belong to their blooming feafon, 
is like blotting out fpring from the year. 
To facrifice the true and proper enjoy. 
ments of {prightly and happy children, 
is to make them pay a dear and difpro. 
portionate price for their artificial pleafures. 
They ftep at once from the nurfery ta 
the ballroom; and, by 2 prepolterous 
change of habits, are thinking of drefling 
themielves, at an age when they ufed to be 
dreffing their dolls. Inflead of bounding 
with the unreftrained freedom of die 
wood. 
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wood-nymphs, over hill and dale, their 
cheeks flufhed with health, and their hearts 
overflowing with happinels, thele gay little 
creatures are fhut up all the morning, de- 
murely prattifiig the pas grave, and tranf- 
ating the ferious bufinels of acquiring 
a new ftep for the evening, with more 
coft of time and pains than it would 
have taken them to acquire twenty new 
ideas. 

Thus they lofe the amufements which 
naturally belong to their fmiling period, 
and unnaturally-anticipate thofe pleafures 
(fach.as they are) which would come in, 
too much of courfe, on their introduction 
into fafhionable life. The true pleafures 
of childhood are cheap and natural; for 
every object teems with delight to eyes and 
hearts new to the enjoyment of life; nay, 
the hearts of healthy children abound with 
a general ,difpofition to mirth and joy- 
fulnefs, even without a fpecific obje& 
to excite it; like our firlt parent, in the 

warld’s 
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world’s firft {pring, when all was new, and 
frefh, and gay about Hin, 


they live and more, 
And feel that they ate happicr ghan they laow: 


Only furnith then with a few fimple and 
harmilefs materials, and a little, but not 
too much, Ieifure, and they will manu- 
facture their own pleafures with more fkill, 
and fuccels, and fatisfaction, than they will 
receive from all that your money can 
purchafe. Thetr bodily recreations fhould 
be fuch as will promote thot health, 
quicken their activity, enliven their fpirits, 
whet their i ingenuity, and qualify them for 
their mental work. Bur, if you begin 
thus early to create wants, to invent grati- 
fications, to gapitiply defires, to waken 
dormant fenfibititie,, to ftir up hidden 
fires, you are ftudioufly laying up for-your 
children a fore of premature eapricdy and 
irritability, and difeontent. 

While childbg®. preferves .its ative 
fimplicity, every.tistle change is interefting, 

VOL. 1. H every 
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every gratification is a luxury a ride ora 
walk will be a delightful amufement to 
a child in her natural flate; bur it will be 
dull «and taftelefs to a fophifticated little 
creature, nurfed in thefe forced, and coftly, 
and vapid pleafures. Alas! that we fhould 
throw away this firt prand opportunity of 
working into a praGical habit the moral of 
this important truth, that the chief fource 
of human difcontent is to be looked for, 
not in our real but in our factitious wants; 
not in the demands of nature, but in the 

artificial cravings of defire ! 
When one fees the growing zeal to 
srowd the midnight ball with thefe pretty 
fics, one would be almoft tempted to 
a it was a kind of pious emulation 
ansong the mothers to cure their infants of 
‘a-fondoefs for vain and foolith pleafures, 
bpetiving them out by this premature 
Samiatity with them ; and that they were 
‘yAuated ‘by fomething.of the fame prin- 
@iple, which led:the Spartans to introduce 
their fons to fcenes of rign, that they might 
conceive 
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conceive an early difgaft at vie! or 
pofhibly, that they imitated thofe Scythian 
mothers who ufed to plunge their new 
born infants into the flood, thinking- none 
to be worth faving who could not ftand 
this early ftruggle for their lives: the 
greater part indeed, as it might have bean 
expected, perifhed; but the parents took 
comfort, that if many were loft, the few 
who efcaped would be the ftronger for 
having been thus expofed. 

‘lo behold litiputian coquettes, project- 
ing dreffes, ftudying colours, afforting 
ribbands and feathers, their little héarts 
beating with hopes about parmets and 
fears about rivals; and to fee their freth 
cheeks pale after the midnight fipper, 
their aching heads and unbraced nerves, 
diiqualifying the lithe: languid beitigs for 
the next day’s tafk, and to hear ghe grave 
apology, “that it is owing to the witte, the 
"crowd, the hosted room of the lait 
“ night’s ball; all this, 1 fy, would 
realty be as ludicrous, if the mifchief of 
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the thing did not take off from the merri- 
ment of it, as any of the ridiculous and 
prepofterous difproportions in the divert- 

ing travels of Captain Lemuel Gulliver. 
Under a juft impreffion of the evils 
which we are fuftaining from the prin- 
ciples and the practices of modcrn France, 
we are apt to lofe fight of thofe deep 
and {afting mifchiefs which fo long, fo 
regularly, and fo fyftematically, we have 
been importing from the fame country, 
thougli, in another form and under 
another government. In one refpect, in- 
deed, the firlt were the more formidable, 
detaule we embraced the ruin without ful 
peting,it; while we defeat the malignity 
of the Jatter, by detecting the turpitude and 
defending ourlelves again it, This is not 
the place go defcant on that levity of 
mannera, that contempt of the Sabbath, 
ay org me pic big ine re 
aad stole notions of conjupal 
Gielity, whigh have often been tran{planted 
ints, this country by women of fathion, 
as 
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as a too common effect of a long refidence 
in that: but dt i peculiarly’ fuitable to 
my fubjeét to advert to another damedtic 
mifchief derived from the fime’ foreign 
extraction: I mean, the cifks that have 
been run, and the facrifices which have 
been made, in order to furnith our young 
ladies with the means of acquiring the 
French language in the greateit poffible 
purity. Perfection in this accomplifhment 
has been fo long eftablithed as the fupreme 
wbject ; fo long gonfidered as the pre- 
dominant excellence to which all other 
excellencies mult bow down, that it would 
be hopelefs to attack a law which fathion 
has immutably decreed, and which has 
received the flamp of long préféription. 
We mutt therefore be contented’ with ex- 
prefling a with, that this indifpenfable‘per- 
fection could have been —— the 


with the greater Yeg¥et 
this ‘and fome @ 


as they are’ érfore’ 
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and ¥efpethibte have, through want of 
cénfideration, er rather through want of 
firmfefs to refit the tyranny of fathion, 
fometimes fallen. It has not been unufual 
when mothers4f rank and reputation bave 
been afked how they ventured to intraft 
their daughters to foreigners, of whofe 
principles they know nothing, except that 
they were Roman Catholics, to anfwer, 
“ That they had taken care to be fecurc 
“on that fubje& ; for that it had been 
* fipulated, that the quefion of religion 
« fooulds never be agitated beiween the 
& wacher and the pupil.” This, it mult 
be confeffed, is a moft dufperate remedy ; 
it ts like farving to death, to avoid being 
poifoned. And oné cannot help trembling 
for the event wf thet education, from 
which welgion, as far as the governels 
is ‘comcemnnd, is (Hab formally and fyftem- 
aticallydieeinded. Sunely it would not be 
era Giltie too thach tg fuggell at feat that 
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children’s inflruéor, fer piety and know- 
ledge, than is thought. neceflary to afcertain 
that the has nothing patois in her dialect, 

I would rate a corre@ pronuneiation 
and an elegant phrafeology at their jut 
price, and I would not rate them low; 
but I would mot offer up principle as 
a vidtim to founds and accents. And the 
matter is now made more eafy; for what- 
ever difgrace it might once have brought 
on an Englith lady to have had it fufpeéted 
from her accent that the had the misfor- 
tune not to be born in a neighbouring 
country ; fome recent events may ferve to 
reconcile her to the fufpicion of having been 
bred in her own: a country, to which 
(with all its fins, which are many!) the 
whole world is looking up with envy and 
admiration, as the feat of true glory and 
of comparative happinels: @ country, in 
which the exile, driven out by. the crimes 
of his own, finds a home! 2 counteyy-to 
obtain the proteCtion of which.it was.claim 
enough to be unfortunate ;- and- nadm- 

H4 pediinént 
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pediment: to: have beer the fubje& of 
her direft foe! a: sountry, “which “in this 
refped, humbly imitating the Father of 
cortpaffion, -when it’ offired mercy to 
a fuppliant enemy, -nevet conditioned for 
merit, tor’ infifted'on. the virtues of the 
miferable “4s' 4 preliminat'y to its own 
bounty | 


{ “tes } 


CHAP. IV. 


Comparifon of the made of female education in 
the laft age with the prefent. 


Ts return, however, to the fubje& of 
general education. A young lady may 
excel in {peaking French and Italian, 
may repeat a few paflages from a volume 
of extracts ; play like a profeffor, and fing 
like a fyren; have her drefling-room de- 
corated with her own drawings, tables, 
ftands, f{creens, and cabinets; nay, the 
may dance like Sempronia* herfelf, and 
yet may haye been very badly educated. 
1 am far from meaning to fet no, value 
whatever on any.-or all: of thefe. qualifi. 


cations; they are alk of them ee ane lg 


many of them properly tend 


* See Cataling’s Confpiracy, 
focting 
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fecting of a polite educasion. Thefe things, 
in their meafure and degree, may be 
done, but there are others which fhould 
not be Icft undone. Many things are 
becorhing, but “ one thing is needful.” 
Befides, as the world feems to be fully 
apprized of the value of whatever tends to 
embellifh life, there is lefs occafion here to 
infift on its importance. 

But, though a well-bred young lady 
may lawfully learn moft of the fafhionable 
arts, yet it docs not feem to be the 
truc end of education to make women 
of fafhion dancers, fingers, plavers, puinters, 
adireffes, feulptors, gilders, variilhcr:, en- 
gravers, and embroiderers. Molt men arc 
commonly deftined to fome profeflion, 
and their minds are confequently turned 
each to its refpettive obje@. Would 
it not be ftrange if they were called out to 
exercife their profefhon, or to fet up their 
trade, with only a little gencral knowledye 
of the trades of all other (men, znd with- 
owt any previous defini’ application to 

their 
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their own peculmr callmg? The pro- 
feffion of ladies, to which the bent of 
their inftru€tion fhould be turned, is that 
of daughters, wives, mothers, and mil- 
treffes of families. They fhould be there- 
fore trained with a view to thefe feveral 
conditions, and be furnithed with a ftock 
of ideas and principles, aud qualifications 
and habits, ready to be applied and appro. 
ptiated, as occafion may demand, to 
each of thefe refpective fituations: for 
though the arts which merely embellith 
life muft claim admiration; yet when e 
man of fenfe comes to marry, it is a com- 
panion whom he wants, and not an artift. 
It is not merely a creature who can paitit, 
and play, and drefs, and dance; it isa 
being who can comfort and counfel hitn ; 
one who can reafon and reflect, and feel, 
and judge, and aé, and difcaurfe, and 
difcriminate ; one who can affift him in 
his affairs, lighten his cares, footh his 
forrows, purify his joys, ftrengthen his 
principles, and educate his children. 
Almoft 
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Almof any ornamental talent is a good 
thing, when it is not the beft thing a 
woman has; and talents are admirable 
when not made to fland proxy for virtues. 
The Writer of thefe pages is intimate]; 
acquainted with feveral ladies who, exccl- 
ling moft of their fex in the art of mufic, 
but excelling them alfo in prudence and 
piety, find little leifure or temptation, 
amidft the delights and duties of a large 
and lovely family, for the exercife of this 
talent, and regret that fo much of theh 
own youth was wafted in acquiring an 
art which can be turned to fo little ac- 
count in married fife; and are now con- 
feientioufly reftricting their daughters in 
the portion of time allotted to its ac- 
quifition. 

Far be it. from me to difeourage the 
cultivation’ of any exifting talent ; but may 
it not be fliggeited to the fond believing 
mother, that talents, like the {pirit of 
Owen Glendower, thongh conjured by 

parental 
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voice, 


Vue 0 not come when vou do call for them %& 


‘That injudicious praétice, therefore, 
cannot be too much difcouraged, of en- 
deavouring to create talerts w hich do not 
exit in nature. Tha: thar daughters 
foail harn covery thins, is fo general a 
maternal maxim, that even unborn daugh- 
ters, of whofe expecied abilities and con- 
jectured faculties, it is prefumed, no very 
accurate judgment can previously be 
formed, are yet predeftined tu this uni- 
verfality of accomplifhments. This com- 
prehenfive maxim, thus almoft univerfally 
Inought into practice, at once weakens 
the general powers of the mind, by draw- 
ing off its ftrength into too great a variety 
of direttions; and cuts up time into 
too many portions, by fplitting it into [uch 
an endlefy multiplicity of employments. 
I know that f am treading on tender 
ground; but I cannot help thinking that 

the 
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the reftlefs pains we take to cram up 
every little vacuity of life, by crowding 
one ‘new thing upon another, rather 
creates a thirft for novelty than know- 
ledge; and is but a well-difguifed con- 
trivance to keep us in after-life more 
effectually from converfing with ourfelves. 
The care..taken to prevent ennai is but 
a creditable plan for promoting felf-igno- 
rance. We run from one occupation 
to another (I fpeak of thofe arts to which 
little intellect is applied) with a view 
to lighten the preflure of time; above 
all, we fly to them to fave us from our own 
thoughts; whereas, were we thrown a 
little more on our own hands, we might 
at lait be driven, by way of fomething to 
do, to try to get acquainted with our own 
hearts; and though our being lefs abforbed 
by this bufy trifling, which dignifies its in- 
anity with the impofing name of occupation, 
might render:us fomewhat more fenfible 
of the tedium of life; might not this 
very fenfation tend to quicken our purfuit 

of 
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of a better? For an awful thought here 
fuggcfls ittelf. If life be fo long that we 
are d von to fet at work every engine to 
pafs away the tediouinef, of time how 
fhall we do to get rid of the tedioufnefs 
of cternitv? an cternity in which not one 
of the acquifitions which life ha. been exe 
haufted in acquiring, will be of the leaft 
ule? Let not then the foul be ftarved 
by feeding it on thefe cmpty hufhs, tor it 
can be no more rfourifhed by them than 
the body can be fed with ideas and prin. 
ciples. 

Among the boafted improvements of 
the prefent age, none affords more fre- 
quent mattcr of peculiar exultation, than 
the manifeft fuperionty in the employ- 
nents of the young ladies of our time 
over thofe of the good houlewives of the 
lat century. [hey glory that they are at 
prefent employed in learning the polite 
arts, or in acquiring liberal aecomplifh- 
ments; while the others wore out their 
joylefs days in adorning the manGon- 

1 houfe 
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houfe with hangings of hideous tapeftry 
and disfiguring tent-ftitch. Moft chearfully 
do I allow to the reigning modes their 
boafted fuperiority; for certainly there 
ig no piety in bad tafte. Still, granting all 
the deformity of the exploded ornaments, 
one advantage attended them: the walls and 
floors were not vain of their decorations ; 
and it is to be fared, that the Httle perfon 
fometimes is. The flattery beftowed on 
the obfolete employments, for probably 
even they had their flattcrers, farnifhed Jefs 
aliment and lefs gratification to vanity, 
and was lefs likcly to impair the delicacy of 
modefty, than the exquifite cultivation of 
perfenal accomplifhments or perfonal de- 
corations ; and every mode which keeps 
down yanity. and keeps back je/f, has 
at leaf, a moral ufe, And while one ad. 
mires the elegant fingers of a young lady, 
bufied in working or painting her ball 
drefs, one cannot help fafpecting that her 
alacrity may be a little ftimulated by the 
animating idea bow very well fhe shall look 


in 
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in it, Nor was the induftriouysatron of 
Ithaca snore foothed at her folitery toon 
with the fweet reledtion that Sy her fe. 
bours the was gratifying her fla} and 
conjugal feelings*, than thé pleafure-loving 
damfel, by the anticipated admitation 
which het ingenuity is procuring for het 
beauty. 

Might not this propenfity be a little 
checked, and an fntereiting feeling ¢om- 
bived with her induftry, wete the fair 
artift habituated to exetcife het {kill in 
adorning fome one elfe rather than her- 
felf? For it sill add no lightnefs to thé 
lightet head, not vanity to the vaineft 
heart, to take pleafate in reflecting how 
etiteviingly the gown the fs wotking will 
become her mother This fuggeftion, 
ttifling ‘as ft may feem, of habitiating 
young ladies to ekxercife thelr wfte and 
detore their leifure,, net to te déco- 


* 'Phis web a robe der poor Ulyiles’ fire, 
Gores, 
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ration of their awn perfotis, but to the fer- 
vice of thofe to whom they are bound by 
every tender tie, would not only help to 
reprefs vanity, but by thus aflociating the 
idea of induftry with chat of filial affection, 
would promote, while it gratified, fome of 
the beft affections of the heart. The 
Romans (and it is moitifying, on the fub- 
je& of Chriftian education to be driven 
fo often to refer to the fuperiority of 
Pagans) were fo well aware of the im- 
portance of keeping up a fenfe of family 
fondnefs and attachment by the very fame 
means which promoted fimple and do- 
meftic employment, that, no citizen of 
note ever appeared in public in any garb 
but what was fpun by his wife and daugh- 
ter ;~ and. this virtuous, fahhion waa not 
confined to thedays of republican feverity, 
bat even in all the pomp and luxury 
of imperial power, Auguiins prelerved 
in, his own, farfly this fimplicity. of 
manners 


Let 
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Let me be allowed to repiat, that I 
ritean riot with prepofterous praife to 
defcant on the ignorance of the prejudices 
of pait times, nor abfurdly to regret that 
vulgar fyftem of edocation’ which rounded 
the little ‘circle of female acquirements 
within the limits of the fampler and the 
receipt book. Yet if a preference almoft 
exclufive wes then given to what was 
merely uféful, a preference almolt exclu- 
five alfo is now affigned to what is merely 
ornamental. And it muft be owned, that 
if the life of a young lady, formerly, too 
much refembled the life of a confectioner, 
it now too much’ tefembles that of an 
actrefs; the moftzing is all rehearfal, and 
the evening is all ce: and thole 
who are train@d-in this regular routine, 
who are inftrdéied in order to be ex- 
hibited, foon leirm: t3 feel a fort of im- 
patitnce in thofe: fcietiee in which zheir 
kind of talents aré agt likely to be brought 
into play: the tatk of an auditor Becomes 
dull to her who has beer uled to be a 

perform. 
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pecformer... Eitegm, apitkindnels become 
hyt cold fubftitutes to her who has been, 
fed with plaudits and acclamations, And, 
the exceflive commendation which the 
vifitor’ is expected to pay for, his entertain- 
mient, not gnly keeps alive the flame of 
vanity in the artift hy conftant fucl, but 
is not feldom exaéted at a price which a 
veracity at all ftrict would grudge; but 
when, a whole circle are obliged to be come 
petitors who fhall flatter, molt, it is not 
eafy to be at once very fincere and very 
civil. And unluckily, while the age is 
become fo knowing and fo faftidious, thar 
if a young lady does not play like a public 
performer, no one thinks her worth at- 
tending to; yet if fhe dogs fo.excel, fome 
of the fobereft of the admiring cirele feel a 
ftrong alloy te their.pleafure, on reflecting: 
at what a valt,expence of.time this perfec- 
tion myft prohably,.haye, been acquired 
May 


© That accurate judge of the humga heart, 
Madame de Maintenon, was fo well aware of the 


danger 
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May ¥ venture, #ithout Belg acculét 
of pedantry, to cohthod’ this chaptér witli 
another refétence t6 Papin cxattiples? 
The Hebrews, Egyptians, ahd Greeks, 
believed that they could fore cffectuatly 
teach thelt youth rhaxims of virtue, by 
calling in the aid of miific and poetry; 
thefé maxtiti8, thefefore; they put into 
verfes, and théfe again wete fet to the 
moft popular and fimple ftthes, Which the 
children fatg; thos wds theif love of 
goodnefs excited by the vety infframentd 
of their pleafure ; ahd the fetife’, tHe tatté, 
and the imagination, as it were, prelfled 
into the fervice of religion and morals, 
Dare I appeal to Chriftian parents, if thefe 
arts are commonly ufed by them, as fubfi- 





alanger refulting from fome kinds of excellence, 
that, after the young ladies of the Court of Louw 
Quatorze had diftiaguithed thtmielves by the per- 
formance of fome dramatic pieces of Racine, when 
her frends tald her how admirably they had played. 
ther pastas “ 'Yoo,"? anfivered this wife womat, 
s {fo admirably that they fhall never play agafo,’” 
13 
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diary to religion and to a Tyftem of morals 
much more worthy of every ingenious aid 
and affociation, which might tend to re- 
commend them to the youthful mind? 
Dare I appeal! to Chriftian parents, 
whether mufic, which fills up no trifling 
portion of their daughters’ time, does not 
fill it without any moral end, or even 
fpecific objet? Nay, whether fome of 
the favourite fongs of polifhed focieties 
are not amatory, are not Anacreontic, 
more than quite become the modelt lips 
of innocent youth and delicate beauty ? 


[ 199 ] 


CHAP. V. 


Vn the religious employment of time.—On the 
manner in which belidays are paffed— 
Selfifhnefs and inconfideration confidercd, 
—Dangers arifing from the world. 


Tasers are many well-difpofed parents 
who, while they attend to thefe fafhionable 
acquirements, do not negle&t to infufe 
religious knowledge into the minds of 
their daughters ; and having done this are 
but too apt to conclude thar they have 
fully acquitted themfelves of the important 
duties of educatidh. For having, as they 
think, fufficiently grounded them in reli. 
gion, they do not feruple to allow their 
daughters to fpend almoft the whole of 
their time exa@ly like the daughters 
of worldly people. Now, though it be 
one great point gained, to have imbued 

14 their 
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their young minds witH the beft know- 
ledge, the work is not therefore accom- 
plifhed. ‘ What do ye more than others?” 
isa queftion which, in a more extended 
fenfe, religious’ parents muft be prepared 
to anfiwer. 

Such parents fhould go on to reach 
children the religious ufe of timc, the duty 
of confécrating to God every talent, every 
faculty, every pofleffion, and of devoting 
theiz whole lives to his glory. 

They fhould be more peculiarly on their 
guard againft a fpirit of ilenefs, and a 
flovenly habitual wafting of time, becaufe 
this practice, by not affuming a palpable 
{bape of guilt, casties litle alarm to 
the. conicience. Even religious characters 
are in danger om this fide} for not allow- 
ing themielves to follow the world in 
its excefles and diverfions, they have con- 
foquently more time vpon their hands ; and 
inktead. of dedicating the time fo refcued 
te its rug purposes, they fometimes make 
as.it wane compéifation to thenifelves for 

their 
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their abltinence from dangerous places of 
public refort, by an habituat frivoloufnefs at 
home; by a fuperabuadance of unprofitable 
fmall-talk, idle reading, and a quiet anddull 
fritering away cftime. ‘Their day perhaps 
has been more free from attual evil; but it 
will often be found to have been as une 
produdiive as that of more worldly cha 
raéters; and they will be found to have 
traded to as little purpofe with their 
mafter’s talents. But a Chriitian muft 
take care to keep bis confcience peculiarly 
alive to the unapparent, though for- 
midable, perils of unprofitablenefs. 

‘Lo thefe, and to all, the author would 
earneftly recommend to accuftom their 
children to pafg at once from ferioug 
bufinefs to active and animated recreation; 
they fhould carefully preferve them from 
thofe long and torpid intervals between 
both, that languid indolence and fpiritlefs 
trifling, which wears out fuch large 
portions of life in both young and old. 
Ir has indeed pafled into an aphorifia} 

thas 
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that activity is neceflary to virtue, even 
among thofe who ate not apprized that it 
is alfo indifpenfable to happinefs. So far 
are many parents from being fenfible of 
this truth, thar vacations from {chool are 
not merely allowed, but appointed to pals 
away in wearifome fauntering and inde- 
terminate idlenefs ; and this by way of 
converting the holidays into pleafure ! 
Nay, the idlenefs i, fpecifically made over 
to the child’s mind, as the ftrongelt ex- 
preffion of the fondnefs of the parent! 
A. diflike to learning is thus fyfematically 
excited by prepofteroully erecting indo. 
lence into a reward for application ! 
And the promife of doing nothing is held 
out ag the belt iecompence for having 
done well! 

 Whefe and fuch like errors of conduct 
arife from the Jatent but very operative 
principle of felfithnels. This principle 
is -obvioufly promoted by many habits and 
praghiges {cemingly of ite importance 
and';indeed i{elfihnefs is fo commonly 


interwoven 
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interwoven with vanity and inconfideration, 
that I have not always thought it neceflary 
to mark the diftin@ion. They are alter- 
nately caufe and effect; and are produced 
and re-produced by reciprocal operation. 
They are a confederacy who are mutually 
promoting each other’s ftrength and inte+ 
reft. Ill-judging tendernefs is in fa& only 
a concealed felf-love, which cannot bear to 
be witnefs to the uneafinefs which a prefent 
difappointment, or difficulty, or vexation, 
would caufe to a darling child, yet does 
not fcruple by improper gratification to 
ftore up for it future miferies, which the 
child will infallibly fuifer, though it may be 
at a diftant period which the mother will 
be faved the pain of beholding. 

Another principle fomething different 
from this, though it may properly fall 
under the head of felfifhnefs, ‘feems to 
aftuate fome parents in their condu& 
towards their children: I mean, a certain 
flothfulnefs of mind, a love of eafe, which 
impofes a voluntary blinduefi, and makes 

them 
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them not choofe to fee What will give them 
trouble to combat. From fuch pérfons 
we frequently hear fuch expreffions as 
thefe: “ Children will be children :””*— 
My childreti I fuppofe are much like 
* thofe of other people,” &c. Thus we 
may obferve this dangetous and delufive 
principle frequently turning off with a 
fmile from the firft indications of thofe 
tempers, which from their fatal tendency 
ought to be very férioufly taken up. 
I would be underflood tow as {peaking to 
conlciertious parents, who confider it as 4 
duty to correét the faults of their children, 
but who, from this indolerice of mind, are 
extremely backward in diftovering fuch 
faults, and not very welt pleafed when 
they are pointed out by others. Such 
patents will do well to take notice that 
whatever they confidey it at a duty to 
corret?, melt be emraiipa duty to en- 
deawour to find out. Amdt this love of 
cafe is the more to be guarded againfl, 
as:it not only leads payeats inte erroneous 

6 conduct 
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conduct towards. @beir childsen, but is 
peculiarly dangerous to themfelves. It 
is a fale frequently cherifhed from igne- 
rance of its eal character; fer, aot 
hearing on it the ftrong feanures of de. 
fermity which mak many other vices, 
but on the contrary bearing fome re» 
femblance tg virtue, it is frequently, 
miftaken for. the Chriflian graces of 
patience, meeknels, and forbearance, than 
which nothing can, be mare oppofite; 
thefe proceeding from, the Chriftian prin- 
ciple of felf-denial, the other from {elf- 
indulgence. 

In this conneétion may I be permitted 
to remark on the pradice at the tables 
of many familics, when the children are at 
home for the holidays; every delicacy, 
is, forged, upan, them,, withthe. temptiag 
remark, ‘“ that they cannot have this 
** of that dainty at,fchool ;” and they. are 
indulged in irregular hours for the. fame 
mative, “-becaufo,they, cannat. have that: 
“ indulgence at fehack:’ Thus the na- 
tuyal. feeds of idlenels,, fenfuality, and 

floth, 
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floth, are at once cheriflled, by converting 
the petiddical vifit at home into a feafon of 
intemperance, late hours, and exemption 
from ftudy; fo that children are ha- 
bituated, at an age when lafting affociations 
are formed in the mind, to connect the 
idea of ftudy with that of hardfhip, of hap- 
pinefs with gluttony, and of pleafure with 
loitering, feafting, or fleeping. Would it 
not be better to make them combine the 
delightful idea of home, with the gratifi- 
cation of the focial affections, the fondnefs 
of maternal love, the kindnefs and warmth 
and confidence of the fweet domeltic at. 
tachmenis, 


wwe And all the charities 
Of father, fon, and brother? 


I will venture to fay, that thofe liftleis 
and vacant days, when the thoughts have 
no precife object; when the imagination 
has nothing to thape ; when induftry has no 
definite purfuit ; when the mind and the 
body have no'exercife, and the ingenuity no 
acquifition either to anticipate or to enjoy, 

are 
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are the longeft, the dullcft, and the leaft 
happy, which children of fpirit and genius 
ever pafs. Yes! it is a few fhort but keen 
and lively intervals of animated pleafure, 
fnatched from between “the fucceffive 
labours and duties of a bufy day, looked 
forward to with hope, enjoyed with tafte, 
and recolleGted without remorfe, which, 
both to men and to children, yield the 
trueft portions of enjoyment. O fnatch 
your offspring from adding to the number 
of thofe objets of fupreme commiferation, 
who feek their happincfs in doing nothing ! 
Lite is but a fhort day; but it is a work- 
ing day. Activity may lead to evil; but 
inactivity cannot be led to good. 

Young ladies fhould alfo be accuftomed 
to fet apart a fixed portion of their time 
as facred to the poor *, whether in re- 

lievingy 

* It would be a noble employment and well 
becoming the tendernefe of their fex, if ladies were 
to confider the faperintendance of the poor as their 


smmediate office. They are peculiarly Gtted for its 
for 
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gcUng, or porking tor them 5 
 ABED ce of ‘this duty mutt 


oon ; Mob: to. the event of contingent 
‘dreamftaheas, ‘Or the Operation of acci 
dental jeiyees ions; “but it mut be efta- 
blithed vigte rinciple, and wrought into 
a habit.” ific portion of time mutt 
be ene t6 it; on which no common 
ehgagernent™ ‘maft be alowed to intrench. 
This will help to fornifh = powerful 
remedy for that’ felfithnels whofe ftrong 


hold, ‘the’ trutli” cannot “be* too: ‘often 
























fox. iin shit own habits of af he hey are. more 
intimately acquainted with _domghic. wants than 
the ‘other fex ; and in certain inftances of frkoeh and 
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repeated, it is the grand bofinefls of 
Chriftian education perpetually to attack. 
Wf we were but aware how much better 
it makes curfelves to wifh to fee pthers 
better, and to affift in making them fo, 
we fiould find that the good done would 
be ‘of'as much importance by the habit 
it would induce in our own minds, as by 
HiFbeneficial effets on others *. 

'*fe°'what relates to pecuniary bounty, 
it will be requirmg of children a yery 
{mall facrifice, if you teach them merely 
to give that money to the poor which 
properly belongs to the parent; this fort 
of charity commonly fubtradts little from 


* In addition to the inftruétion of the individual 
poor, and the fuperintendance of charity fchools, 
ladics might be highly ufcful in affifting the pa- 
rochial clergy in the adoption of that excellent plan 
for the inftruétion of the ignorant fuggefted by the 
Bifhop of Durham in his Jaft admirable charge to his 
clergy. It is with pleafure the author is qnabled to 
add that the fcheme bas adtually beea-adupted with 
good cifeC in that extenfive divcefe. ' 


Vol. I. their 
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their own* phafures, efpecially when what 
they have bcftowed is immediately made 
up to them, as a reward for their little fit 
of génerofity. «They will, on this plan, 
foon learn to give, got only for praife but 
for profit. The facrifice of an orange to 

little girl, or a feather to a great one, 
given at the expence of their own gratih- 
cation, would be a better leffon of charity 
on its right ground, than a confiderabl. 
fum of money to be prefently replaced by 
the parent. And it would be habituating 
them early to combine two ideas which 
ought never to be feparated, charity and 
felf-denial. 

As an antidote to felfifhnefs, as well 2s 
pride and indolence, they fhould alfo very 
early be taught to perform all the litle 
offices in their power for themfelves ; 
net to be infolently calling for fervants 
where there is no real occafion; above 
all, they fhould be accuftomed to confider 
the dontefties’ hours of meals and reft as 


aknoft facréd, and the golden: rule fhould 
be 
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he pradtically and uniformly enforced, even 
on fo trifling an occafion as ringing a 
bell through mere wantonnefs, or felt- 
love, or pride. 

To check the growth of inconfiderate- 
nefs, young ladies fhould early be taught 
to difcharge their little debts with punce 
iuality. They fhould be made fenfible of 
the cruelty of obliging trades-people to call 
often for the money due to them ; and 
of hindering and detaining thofe whofe 
time is the fource of their fubfiftence, 
under pretence of fume frivolous engage. 
ment, which ought to be made to bend to 
the comfort and advantage of others. 
They fhould cenfcientioufly allow fuf 
ficient time for the execution of their 
orders; and with a Chriltian circumf{pec- 
tion, be careful not to drive work-people, 
by needlefs hurry, into lofing their relt, 
or breaking the Sabbath. I have known 
a lady give her gown to a mantua-maker 
on the Saturday night, to whom fhe would 
not for the world fay in fo many words, 

Ka “ You 
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“You muft work through the whole 
* of Sunday,” while fhe was virtually 
compelling her to do fo, by an injunction 
to bring the gqwn home finifhed on the 
Monday morning, on pain of her dif- 
pleafure. To thefe hardfhips numbers are 
continually driven by good-natured but 
inconfiderate employers. As thefe petty 
exactions of inconfideration furnith alfo 
a conttant aliment to {clfithnefs, let not 
a defire to counteract them be confidered 
as leading to too minute details; nothing 
is too frivolous for animadverfion, whicl: 
tends to fix a bad habit in the fupe- 
rior, or to wound the feelings of th 
dependant. 

Would it not be turning thofe political 
doftrines, which are now fo warmly 
agitating, to a truly moral account, and 
give the beft practical anfwer to the 
popular declamations on the inequality of 
human conditions, ‘were the rich carc- 
fally to inftru& their children to foften 
hat inevitable inequality by the mildnefs 

3 and 
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and tendernefs of their behaviour to their 
inferiors? This difpenfation of God, which 
excites fo many murmurs, would, were it 
thus practically improved, tend to efta- 
blifh the glory of that Being who is now 
fo often reviled for his injuftice; for God 
himfelf is covertly attacked in many of the 
invectives againft laws and governments, 
and the difproportion of ranks. 

This difpenfation, thus properly im- 
proved, would at once call info exercife 
the generofity, kindnefe, and forbearance 
of the fuperior ; and the patience, refign- 
ation, and gratitude of the inferior: and 
thus, while we were vindicating the ways 
of Providence, we fhould be accomplifhing 
his plan, by bringing into adtion thofe 
virtues of both claffes which would have 
had little exercife had there been no 
inequality in fortune. Thofe who are 
fo zealoufly contending for the privileges 
of rank and power, fhould never lofe fight 
of the religious duties and confiderate 
virtues which the poffeffion of  thefe 

K3 impofes 
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pupofes on themiclves; duties and virtues 
which fhould ever be infeparable from 
thofe. privileges. As the inferior clafles 
have little real right to complain of Jaws, 
in thr re(peét let the great be watchful to 
give them as little caufe to complain of 
manners; by carefully trammg up their 
children te fuppl, by individual kindnefs 
thofe cafes of hardfmp which laws cannot 
reach. by fuch means every leffon of 
politics ma#be converted into a leflon of 
piety; and a ipirit of condefcending love 
might win over fome, whom a fpirit of in- 
vective will only inflame. 

It can never be too oftcn repeated, 
that one of the great objects of education 
is the forming of habis. Among the 
inftances of negligence into which cyen 
religioufly difpofed parents and teachers 
are apt to fall, one is, that thy are not 
fufficiently attentive in finding interefting 
employment for the Sunday. They do 
not make a fcruple of fometimes allowing 
their children to fill up the intervals of 

public 
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public worfhip with their ordinary cm- 
ployments and common fchool excrciles. 
They are not aware that they are thus 
training their offspring to an early and a 
{y tematic profanation ot the Sabbath by 
this habit; fer to children, their taths 
wie their bufinefy: to them a French 
cr Latin cxercife is as ferious an occupa. 
tion as the exercife of a trade or pro- 
{flan is to a man; and if they are 
alowed to think the one right aw, they 
will not be brought hereaties to think that 
the other is wrong; tor the opinions and 
pracifes fixed at this carly tcafon are not 
eafily altered. By this overfight even the 
fiends of retigion may be contributing 
eventually to that aboliuon of the Sabbath, 
fo devoutedly wifhed by its enenies, as 
the defired preliminary to the deftrudion 
of whatever da moll dear to Chriftians, 
What obflruétion would it offer to the 
general progrels of youth, if all their Sun- 
day exercifes (which, with reading, com. 
pofing, tranferibing, and geting by heart 

K 4 might 
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might be extended to’ an entertaining 
variety) were adapted to the peculiar na- 
ture of the day? It is not meant to impofe 
on them fuch rigorous ftudy as fhall convert 
the day they fhéuld be tanght fo love into 
a day of burdens and hardfhips, or to 
abridge their innocent enjoyments; but 
it is intended merely to fuggeft that there 
fhould be a marked diftin@ion in the 
nature of their employments and ftudies ; 
for on the obfervance or neglect of this, 
as was before obferved, their future notions 
and principles will in a good degree 
be formed. The gofpel, in refcuing the 
Lord’s day from the rigorous bondage 
of the Jewihh Sabbath, never leffened the 
obligation to keep it wholfy, nor meant 
to faaGtion any fecular occupation. 
Though the author, chiefly writing With 
a view to dometftic inftruGion, has pur- 
polely avoided entering on the difputed 
queftioa, whether a fchool or home educay 
tion be beft; a queftion which perhapit 
snuft getierally be decided by the ftate 
of 
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of the individual home, and the ftate 
of the individual fchool ; yet the begs leave 
to fuggeft one remark, which peculiarly 
belongs tc a fchool education; namely, 
the general habit of convefting the Sunday 
into a vifiting day by way of gaining time ; 
as if the appropriate inftruct.ons of the 
Sunday were the cheapeft facrifice which 
could be made to pleafure. Even in thole 
fchaols, in which religion is confidered as 
an indifpentable part of inftruétion, this 
kind of initruction is almoft exchufively 
limited to Sundays: how then are girls 
ever to make any progtefs in this moft 
important article, if they are habituated to 
lofe the religious advantages of the {chool, 
for the fake of having ftiore dainties 
for dinner abroad? This remark cannot 
be fuppofed to apply to the vifits which 
children make to religious parents, and 
indeed it only applies to thofe cafea where 
the fchool is a confcietltious {chooly and the 
vifit a trifling vifit. 


Among 
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Among other fubjccts which engrof 
a good fhare of worldly converfation, one 
of the moft attra¢ling is beauty. Many 
ladies bave ofien arandom way of talking 
rapturouly onethe general importance 
of beauty, who ate yet prudent enough 
to be very unwilling to Ict thar own 
daughteis find out they are handfome. 
Perhaps the contrary courfe might hy 
fafer. If the litle liftener were not 
conftantly hearing that beauty is the bei 
gift, fhe would not be fo vain from fancy- 
ing herfelf to be the belt gifted. Be lei, 
folicitous, therefore, to conceal from he 
a fecret which with all your watchiulnefs 
fhe will be (ure to find out, without your 
telling; but rather {eek to lower the 
general value of beauty in her citimation, 
Ufe your daughter in all things to a 
different ftandard from that of the world. 
ft is not by vulgar people and iervunts 
only that fhe will be told of her being 
pretty. She will be hearing it not only 


from gay ladies, but trem grave men; the 
will 
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will be hearing it from the whole world 
around her. ‘The antidote to the prefent 
danger is not now to be fearched for; it 
muit be already operating ; it muft have 
been provided for in the foundation laid ig 
the general principle the had been imbib- 
ing, before this particular temptation of 
beauty came in queftion. And this general 
principle is an habitual indifference to 
attery. She muft have learnt not to be 
intoxicated by the praife of the world. 
She muft have Icarnt to cftimate things by 
their intrinfic worth, rather than by the 
world’s eftimation. Speak to her with 
particular kindnefs and commendation of 
plain but amiable girls; mention with 
compafion fuch as are handfome but 
ill-educated ; fpeak caiually of fome who 
were once thought preity, but have ceafed 
to be good ; make ufe of the fhortnefs and 
uncertainty of beauty, as ftrong additional 
reafons for makitly that which is litde 
valuable in itfelf, {till lefs valuable. As it 
is a new idea which is always dangerous, 

you 
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you may thus break'the force of this 
danger by allowing her an early intro- 
du@ion to this inevitable knowledge, which 
would become more interefting, and of 
courfe more perilous by every additional 
year: and if you can guard againft that 
fatal error of letring her fee that the 
is more loved on account of her beauty, 
cher familiarity with the idea may be Ilefs 

- than its novelty afterwards would prove. 
But the great and conftant canger 
to which young perfons in the higher 
walks of fife are cxpofed, is the prevailins 
turn and fpirit of general converfation. 
Even the children of better families, who 
are well inftructed when at their fludies, 
are yet at other times continually behold- 
ing the worxn [et up in the higheft and 
‘moft advantageous point of view. Seeing 
the world! knotting the world! ftanding 
well with the world! yoaking a figure in 
the world? ‘ik fpoken of as including the 
whole fam ahd fubftance of Human ad- 
vantages. "They hear their education 
almoft 
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almoft exclufively alluded to with refer. 
ence to the fAgure it will enable them to 
make in the world. In almoft all com- 
panics, they hear all that the world adgnires 
fpoken of with admiration ; rank flattered, 
fame coveted, power fought, beauty idol- 
ized, money confidered as the one thing 
needful, and as the atoning fubftitute for 
the want of afl other things; profit held 
up as the reward of virtue, and worldly efti- 
mation as the juft and higheft prize of law- 
ful ambition ; and after the very fpirit of 
the world has been thus habitually infuled 
into them all the week, one cannot expect 
much effeg&t from their being coldly told 
now and then on Sundays, that they muft 
not “love the world, nor the things of the 
* world.” To tell them once in feven days 
that it is a fin to gratify an appetite which 
you have been whetting and flimulating 
the preceding fix, is to require from them 
a power of felf-control, which our know- 
ledge of the impetuofiry of the paffions, 

efpecially 
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efpecially in early age, Thould have taught 
&6 is impoffible. 

This is not the place to animadvert on 
the ,ufual mifapplication of the phrafe, 
knowing the world;” which term is 
commonly applied, in the way of pane- 
gyric, to keen, defigning, felfifh, ambi- 
tious men, who ftud¥ mankind in ordcr 
to turn it to their own account. But in 
the true fenfe of the expreflion, the fenfe 
which Chriftian parents would wifh to im- 
prefs on their children, to know the world, 
is to know its emptinefs, its vanity, its futi- 
lity, and its wickednels. ‘To know it, is to 
defpife it; and in this view, an obfcure 
Chriftian in a village may be faid to know 
it better than a hoary courticr or wily poli- 
tician ; for how can they be faid to Anow it, 
who go on to love it, to value it, to be led 
captive by its allurements, to give their 
foul in exchange for its lying promifes ? 

But while fo falfe an eftimate is often 
made in fafhionable fociety of the real 

value 
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value of things ; shat is, while Chriftianity 
does not furnith the ftandard, and human 
opinion dees; while the multiplying our 
defires is confidered as a fymptom of 
elegance, though to fubdife them is made 
the grand criterion of religion ; while mo- 
eration is beheld as indicating a poornefs 
of fpirit, though to that very poverty of 
fpirit the highelt promife of the golpel 
is affigned; while worldly wifdom is 
<njoined by worldly friends, in contra- 
diction to that affertion, “ that the wifdom 
‘Sof the world is toolithnefs with God ;’’ 
while the praife of man is to be fought in 
oppofition to that affurance, that “ the fear 
¢ of man worketh a Inare:’’ while thefe 
things are fo, and that they are fo in a good 
degree who will deny ? may we not venture 
to affirm that a Chriftian education, though 
not an impoffible, ie-yet a very difficult 
work? 
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CHAP. VI. 


Filial obedience not the character of the age. 
—A comparifon with the preceeding age 
in this refpclt.—Thofe who cultivate the 
mind advifed to ftudy the nature of the 
feile—Unpromifing children often make 
Srrong charadlurs—Teachers too apt to 
devote thar pains almoft exclufrvely to 
children of parts. 


A moNG the real improvements of modern 
times, and they are not a few, it is to be 
feared that the growth of filial obedience 
cannot be included. Who can forbear 
obferving and regretting in a ‘variety of 
inflances, that not.only fons but daughters 
have adopted fomething of that {pirit of in- 
dependence, and difdain of control, which 
charatterife the times? And is it not 
obvious that domeflic manners ate not 

flightly 
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flightly tinétured with the hue of public 
principles? The rights of man have been 
difcufled, till we are fomewhat wearied 
with the difcuflion, To thefe have been 
oppofed, with more prefumption than 
prudence, the rights of woman. It follows, 
according to the natural progrefhon of 
human things, that the next flage of that 
irradiation which our enlighteners are 
pouring in upon us will produce grave 
defcants on the rights of children. 

This revolutionary f{pirit in families 
fuggefts the remark, that among the faults 
with which it has been too much the 
fafhion of recent times to load the memory 
of the incomparable Milton, one of the 
charges brought againft his private cha- 
ra€ter (for with his political charaQter we 
have here nothing to do) has been, that he 
was fo fevere a father as to have compelled 
his daughters, after he was blind, to read 
aloud to him, for his fole pleafure, Greek 
and Latin authors of which they did not 
underftand a word. But this is in fa& 

VOL. 1. L nothing 
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nothing more than an ,inftance of the 
ftri& domeftic regulations of the age 
in which Milton lived; and fhould not be 
brought forward as a proof of the feverity 
of his individudl temper. Nor indeed 
in any cafe fhould it ever be confidered as 
an hardfhip for an affeétionate child to 
amufe an afflicted parent, though it fhould 
be attended with a heavier facrifice of her 
own pleafure than m the prefent inftance *. 


Is the author then inculcating the harfh 
do€trine of parental aufterity? By no 


* In {pite of this too prevailing fpirit, numberlef. 
infkances might be adduced of filial affection truly 
honourable to the prefent period. And the author 
records with pleafure, that the has feen amiable young 
ladiea of high rank conduéting the fleps of a blind 
but ifluftrious parent with true filial) fondnefs; and 
has often contemplated, in another family, the intereft- 
ing attentions of daughters who were both hands and 
eyes to an infirm and nearly blind father. It is but 
juftice to add, that thefe examples are not taken 
from that middie rank of Lfe which Milton filled, 
but from the daughters of the highci officers in the 


Rate, 
means. 
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means. It drives the gentle fpirit to 
artifice, and the rugged to defpair, It 
generates deceit and cunning, the moft 
hopelefs ard hateful in the whole cata- 
logue of female failings: Ungoverned 
anger in the teacher, and inability to 
difcriminate between venial errors and 
premeditated offence, though they may 
lead a timid creature to hide wrong tem- 
pers, or to conceal bad a@ions, will not 
help her to fubdue the one or correct 
the other. Severity will drive terrified 
children to feek, not for reformation, but 
for impunity. A readinefs to forgive them 
promotes franknefs. And we fhould, above 
all things, encourage them to be frank, 
in order to come at their faults. They 
have not more faults for being open, they 
only difcover more.’ 

Difcipline, however, is not cruelty, 
and reftraint is not feverity. We muft 
ftrengthen the feeble, while we repel the 
bold. he cultivator of the human mind 
muft, like the gardener, ftudy diverfities 

i2 of 
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of foil. The fkilful labourer knows that 
even where the furface is not particularly 
promifing, there is often a rough {trong 
ground which will amply repay the trouble 
of breaking it'up; yet we are often 
moft taken with a foft furface, though 
it oonceal a fhallow depth, becaufe it 
promifes prefent reward and little trouble. 
But ftrong and pertinacious tempers, of 
which perhaps obftinacy is the leading 
vice, under fkilful management often turn 
out fteady and fterling characters ; while 
from fofter clay a firm and vigorous 
virtue is but feldom produced. 

But thefe revolutions in character can- 
not be effected by mere education. 
Plutarch has obferved that the medical 
{cience would never be brought to per- 
feétion till poifons fhduld be converted 
into. phyfic. What our late improvers 
in natural {cience have done in the medical 
world, by converting the moft deadly 
ingredients into inflruments of life and 
health, Chriftianity with a fort of divine 


Alchymy 
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Alchymy has effééted in the moral world, 
by that trapfmutation which makes thofe 
paffions which have been working for fin 
become ative in the caufe of religion. 
The violent temper of Saul of ‘Tatfus 
which was “ exceedingiy mad”’ againit the 
faints of God, did God fee fit to convert 
into that burning zeal which enabled Paul 
the Apoftle to labour fo unremittingly for 
the converfion of the Gentile world. 
Chriftianity indeed does not fo much 
give us new affections or faculties, as give 
a new direction to thofe we already have. 
She changes that forrow of the world 
which worketh death, into “ godly forrow 
“ which worketh repentance.” She 
changes our anger agaimit the perfons we 
diflike, into hatred of their fins. ‘ The 
** fear of man which workeih a f{nare,” 
fhe tranfiutes into “ that fear of God 
which worketh falvation.”” ‘Phat religion 
doe; not extinguifh the paffions, bur alters 
their object, the animated expreflions of 
the fervid Apoftle confirms—“ Yea, what 

L3 ** fear- 
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“ fearfulnefs ; yea, whlat clearing of your- 
“6 felves ; yea, what indignatidn ; yea, what 
“* fear ; yea, what vehement defire ; yea, 
“ what eal; yea, what revenge* /” 

Thus, by fome of the moft troublefome 
paflions of our nature being converted 
by the blefling of God on a religious 
education to the fide of virtue, a double 
purpofe is effected. Becaufe, if I may be 
allowed to change the metaphor, it is the 
charaéter of the paffions never to obferve 
a neutrality. If they are no longer rebels, 
they become auxiliaries; and a foe fub- 
dued is an ally obtained. And it is the 
effe&t of religion on the paffions, that 
when fhe feizes the enemy's garrifon, fhe 
does not deftroy the works, fhe does not 
burn the arfenal and fpike the cannon ; 
but the artillery fhe feizes, fhe turns to 
her own ufe, and plants its whole force 
againft the enemy from whom fhe has 
taken it. 


* 4 Corinthians, vii, tx. 


But 
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But while I weuld deprecate harfhnefs, 
I would inforce difcipline ; and that not 
merely on the ground of religion, but 
of happinefs alfo. One reafon not feldom 
brought forward by tender but miftaken 
mothers as an apology for their un- 
bounded indulgence, efpecially to weakly 
children, is, that they probably will not 
live to enjoy the world when grown up, 
and that therefore they will not abridge 
the little pleafure they may enjoy at pre- 
fent. But a flight degree of obfervation 
would prove that this is an error in judg- 
ment as well as in principle. For, omit- 
ting any confiderations refpe&ting their 
future welfare, and entering only into their 
immediate intcrefts ; it is an indifputable 
faé&t that children who know no control, 
whofe faults encounter no contradiction, 
and whofe humours experience conftant 
indulgence, grow more irritable and ca- 
pricious, invent wants, create defires, lofe 
all relith for the pleafurcs which they 
know they may reckon upon ; and become 


L4 perhape 
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perhaps more miferable than even thofe 
children who labour under the more 
obvious and more commiferated misfor- 
tune of fuffcrimg under the tyranny of 
unkind parents. * 

An early habitual reftraint is peculiarly 
important to the future character and 
happinels of women. They fhould when 
very young be inured to contradiction. 
{nftead of hearing their bon-mots treafurcd 
up and repeated to the guelts tll they 
begin to think it dull, when they them. 
felves are not the little heroine of the 
theme, they fhould be accuftomed to 
receive but little praife for their vivacity or 
their wit, though they fhould receive juft 
commendation for their patience, their 
induftry, their humility, and other qualities 
which have more worth than fplendour, 
They fhould be led to diftruft their own 
judgment ; they fhould learn not to mur. 
mer at expoftulation; but fhould be 
accuftomed to expect and to endure oppo- 
fition. It is a leffon with which the world 

will 
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will not fail to furnifth them; and they 
will not pra@ife it the worfe for having 
learnt it the fooner. It is of the lat 
importance to their happinefs in life that 
they fhould carly acquire a fubmiffive 
temper and a torbearme fpirit. ‘They 
muft even endure to be thought wrong 
fometimes, when they cannot but feel 
they are right. And while they fhould 
be anxioefly afpiring to do well, they muft 
not expe€t always to obtain the praife 
of having done fo. But while a gentle 
demeanor is inculcated, let them not be 
inftructed to praétife gentlenefs merely on 
the low ground of its being decorous and 
feminine, and pleating, and calculated to 
attract human favour: but let them be 
carefully taught to cultivate it on the high 
principle of obedience to Chrift; on the 
practical ground of labouring after con- 
formity to Him, who, when he propofed 
himfelf as a perfect pattern of imitation, did 
not fay, Learn of me, for 1 am great, or 
wile, or mighty, but “‘ Learn of me, for I 

i29 am 
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“am meek and lowly ;” and gracionfly 
promifed that the reward fhould accom- 
pany the practice, by encouragingly adding, 
* and yc fhall find relt to your fouls.’ 
Do not teach them humility on the ordi- 
nary ground that vanity is xnamiable, and 
that no one will Jove thera if they are 
proud ; for that will only go to correct the 
exterior, and make them foft and fmiling 
hypocrites. But inform them, that “* God 
“ refifteth the proud,’? while “ them 
*¢ that are meek he shall guidc in jndg- 
“ ment, and fuch as are gentle, them fhall 
he teach his way.” In thefe, as in all 
other cafes, an habitual attention to the 
motives fhould be carefully fubftituted in 
their young hearts, in the place of too 
much anxiety about the ev of actions, 
and too much folicitude tor that human 
praife which attaches to appearances as 
much as to realities, to fuccefs more than 

to defert. 
Let me repeat, that it will be of vaft 
importance not to let flip the earlieft oc- 
e2fon- 
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cafions of working gentle manners into an 
habit, ontheironly true foundation, Chriftian 
mecknefs. For this purpefe I would again 
urge your calling in the example ef our 
Redeemer in aid of his precepts. Endea- 
vour to make your pupil feel that all the 
wonders exhibited in his life do not fo 
overwhelm the awakened heart with rap- 
ture, love, and aftonifhment, as the per- 
petual inftances of his humility and meek- 
nefs. Stupendous miracles, exercifes of 
infinite power prompted by infinite mercy, 
are actions which we fhould naturally 
enough conceive as growing out of the 
divine perfections: but filence under 
cruel mockings, patience under reproach, 
genticnefs of demeanor under unparalleled 

injur ies; thefe are perfections of which 
unaflifled nature not only has no concep. 
tion in a Divine Being, but at which it 
would revolt, had not the realiry been 
ee by our perfect pattern. Heal. 
g the fick, feeding the multitude, reftor- 


ie the blind, raifing the dead, are 
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of which we could forrh fome adequate 
idea, as neceffarily flowing from Almighty 
goodnefs: but to wath his difciples’ feet, 
~~to preach the Golpel to the poor,—to 
renounce not only eafe, for that heroes 
have done on human motives,—but to 
renounce praife, to forgive his perfecutors, 
to love his enemies, to pray for his mur- 
derers with his laft breath;—thefe are 
things which, while they compel us to 
cry out with the Centuiion, © truly 
“© this was the Son of God,” fhould 
remind us alfo, that they are not only 
adorable but imitab!. parts of his ci iracter. 
Thefe are perfections which we are not 
barely to contemplate with holy awe and 
diftant admiration, as if they were re- 
ftritted to the dime nature of our Re- 
deemer ; but we muft confider them as 
fuited to the human nature alfo, which he 
condefcended to participate ; in cuter 
plating, we mult anitcte; and sin our 
meafure and degree go and do hkewifc. 
Elevate your theo} ts for one momen? 
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to this ftandard, sand then go, if you can, 
and teach your children to be mild, and 
foft, and gentle on worldly grounds, on 
human motives, and as an external gttrac- 
tion. 

There is a cuftom among teachers, 
which is not the more right jor being 
common; they are apt to beftow an 
undue proportion of pains on children ot 
the beft capacity, as if only geniufes 
were worthy of attention. ‘They fhould 
reflect that in moderate talents, carefully 
cultivated, we are perhaps to look for the 
chief happinefs and virtue of fociety. If 
fuperlative genius had been generally 
neccflary, i.s eniftence would not have 
been fo rare; for Omnipotence could 
have made thofe talents common which we 
now coniidcr as extraordinary. Befides, 
while we are confcicntioufly inftructing 
children of moderate capacity, it is a 
comfort to refleét, that if no labour will 
raife them to a high degree in the feale of 
‘ntrlectual excqdence, set thes may be led 

on 
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on to perfeclion in that road in which 
“a way-faring man, though fimple, fhall 
“© not err,’ sind when a mother feels 
difpofed to repine that her family is not 
likcly to exhibit a groupe of future wits 
and growing beautics, let her confoie her- 
{elf by Jooking abroad into the world, 
where fhe will quickly perccive that the 
monopoly of happinefs is not engrofied 
by beauty, nor that of virtue by ge- 
nius. 

Perhaps mediocrity of parts was de- 
creed to be the ordinary lot, by way of 
furnifhing a ftimulus to induftry, and 
ftrengthening the motives to virtuous ap- 
plication. For is it not obvious that mo- 
derate abilities, carefully carried to that 
meafure of perfection of which they are 
capable, often enable their poffeffurs to 
outhrip, in the race of knowledge and 
of ufctulnefs, their more brilliant but lefs 
perfevering competitors? It is with men- 
tal endowments, as with other rich gifts 
of Providence: the inhabitant of the luxu- 

riant 
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riant fouthern cline, where Nature has 
done every thing in the way of vegetation, 
indolently lays hold on this very fertility 
as a plea for doing nothing himfelf; fu 
that the foil which teems with fuch encou- 
raging abundance leaves the pofleffor idle : 
while the native of the lefs genial region, 
fupplying by his labours the deficiencies 
of his lot, overtakes his more favoured 
competitor; by fubftituting induftry for 
opulence, he improves the riches of his 
native land beyond that which is blefled 
with warmer fans, and thus vindicates 
Providence from the charge of partial dif- 
tribution. 

A girl who has dociliry will feldow 
he found to want underftanding fufficienr 
for all the purpofes of a ufeful, a happy, 
and a pious life. And it is as wrong 
for parents to fet out with too fanguine 
a dependance on the figure their children 
are to make in life, as it is unreafonable ta 
be difcouraged at every difappointment. 
Want of fuccefs is fo far from farnifhing a 

motive 
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motive for rclaxing thei energy, that it 1s 
a reafon for redonbling it. Let them 
fufpect their own plans, and reform them ; 
let them diftruft their own principles, and 
correct them. “The generality of parents 
do too littlh; fome do much, and mifs 
their rewdrd, becaufe they look not to any 
itrength beyond their own: after much is 
done, much will remain undone; for the 
entiie regulation of the heart and affections 
is not the work of education alone, but 
the operation of divine grace. Will it be 
accounted enthufiafm to fuggelt * that 
“ the fervent effectual prayer of a 
“ righteous parcnt availeth much?” and 
perhaps the rcafon why fo many anxiou 
mothers fail of fuccefs is, becaufe they 
repofe with confidence in their own fkill 
and labour, without looking to Him with- 
out whofe bleffing they do but labour 
fa vain. 

On the other hand, is it not to be feared 
that {ume pious parents have fallen into 
an error of an oprolite kind? From a 

12 full 
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full conviction that human endeavours are 
vain, and that it is God alone who can 
change the heart, they are earneft in their 
prayers, but not fo earneft in, their 
endeavours. Such parents fhould be re- 
minded, that if they do not add their 
exerticns to their prayers, their children 
arc not likely to be more benefited than 
the children of thofe who do not add their 
prayers to their exertions. What God 
has joined, let not man prefume to feparate. 
It 1s the work of God, we readily acknow- 
Icdge, to implant religion in the heart, 
and to maintain it there as a ruling prin- 
ciple of conduét. And is it not the fame 
God which caufes the corn to grow? 
Are not our natural lives conftantly pre. 
ferved by his power? Who will deny 
that in Him we live, and move, and have 
our being? But how are thefe works 
of God carried on? =By means which he 
has appointed. By the labour of the 
hufbandman the corn is made to grow, 
By food the body is fuftained: and by 

VOL. 1. ™M religious 
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religious inftru€tion Godsis pleafed to work 
upon the human heart. ss far as we fee 
of the ways of God, all hi, works are 
carried on by means, It becomes there- 
fore our duty to ufe the means and tru 
in God; to remember that God will not 
work without the means ; and that the 
means can cflecL nothing without his 
blefling. “Paul may plant and Apollos 
“ water, but it is God muft give the 
‘t increafe.”* But to what does he give 
the increafe? ‘ro the exertions of Paul 
and Apollos. It is never faid, becavfe 
God only can give the increafe, that Paul 
and Apollos may fpare their labour. 

Itis one grand object to give the young 
probationer juft and fober views of the 
world on which fhe is about to enter, 
Inflead of making her bofom bound at the 
pear profpect of emancipation from hei 
inftructors ; inftvad of teaching her young 
heart to dance with premature flutterings 
as the critical winter draws near in which 
foe ts to come out; inftead of raifing a 

tumult 
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tumult in her ,bufy imagination at the 
approach of her firft grown up ball; en- 
deavour to convince her, that the world 
will not turn out to be that feene of 
unvarying and never-ending delights which 
fhe has perhaps been led to expect, not 
only from the fanguine temper and warm 
fpirits natural tu youth, but from the 
value fhe hds feen put on thofe fhowy 
accomplifhments which have too pro- 
bubly been fitting her for her exhibition 
in lite. Teach her that this world is not 
a flage for the difplay of fuperficial talents, 
but for the ftrict and fober exercife of for- 
titude, temperance, meeknels, faith, dili- 
gence, and felf-denial; of her due per- 
formance of which Chriftian graces, 
Angels will be {pectators, and God the 
judge. ‘Teach her that human life is not 
a fplendid romance, fpangled over with 
brilliant adventures, and enriched with 
extraordinary occurrences, and diverfified 
with wonderful incidents; lead her not to 
expect that it will abound with fcenes 

M2 which 
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which will call fhining qualities and great 
powers into perpetual action; and for 
which if fhe acquit herfelf well fhe will be 
rewatded with proportionate fame and 
certain commendation. But apprize her 
that human life is a true hiftory, many 
pallages of which will be dull, obfcurc, 
and uninterefting ; fome perhaps tragical ; 
but that whatever gay incidents and pleaf- 
ing fcencs may be interfperfed in the 
progrefs of the piece, yct finally “ one 
* event happeneth to all;’’ to all therc is 
one awful and infallible cataftrophe. Ap- 
prize her that the eflimation which man- 
kind forms of merit is not always juft, nor 
its praife exactly proportioned to defert ; 
that the world weighs adtions in far 
different feales from ‘“ the balance of the 
“* fantuary,” and eltimates worth by 
a far different ftandard from that of the 
gofpel: apprize her that while her beft 
intentions may be fometimes calumniated, 
and her beft actions mifreprefented, fhe will 
be liable to receive commendation on occa- 

fions 
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Mions wherein her confcicnce will tell her 
fhe has not deferved it. 

Do not however give her a gloomy and 
difcouraging picture of the world, but 
rather feek to give her # juft and fober 
view of the part fhe will have to a@ 
in ite And humble the impetuofity of 
hope, and cool the ardour of expectation, 
by explaining‘to her, that this part, even 
in her belt eftate, will probably confift in 
a fucceffion of petty trials, and a round of 
quict dutics which, however well per- 
formed, though they will make little or 
no figure in the book of Fame, will prove 
of vaft importance to her in that day when 
anther © book is opencd, and the judg- 
“ment is fet, and every one will be 
“judged aceording to the deeds done 
«in the body, whether they be good 
** or bad.” 

Say not that thefe juft and fober views 
will cruelly wither her young hopes, 
and deaden the innocent fatisfactions of 
life, It is not true. There is, happily, 

M 3 an 
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an active fpring in the mind of youth 
which bounds with frefh vigour, and un- 
injured elafticity, from any fuch temporary 
depreffion. It is not meant that you 
fhould darken ‘her profpeét, fo much as 
that you fhouldenlighten her underftanding 
to contemplate it. And though her feel- 
ings, taltes, and paffions, will all be againft 
you, if you fet before her‘a faithful de- 
lineation of life, yet it will be fomethiny 
to get her judgment on your fide. It 
is no unkind office to affift the fhort view 
of youth with the aids of long-fighted 
experience, to enable them to difcover 
fpots in the brightnefs of that life which 
dazzles them in profpect, though it is 
probable they will after all choofe to 
believe their own eyes rather than the 
offered glafs. 
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CHAP, VIf. 


On femal» fiudy, and initration into knaw- 
ledge.—Error of cultivating the imagina- 
tion tothe negle? of the sudzrnzit.— Books 
of reafoning recommended. 


A\ s this little work by no means aflumes 
the character of a general fcheme of edu- 
cation, the author has purpofely avoided 
cxpatiating largely on any kind of in- 
ftruction; but fo far as it is connected, 
either immediately or remotely, with eb- 
jects of a moral or religious nature, Of 
courfe fhe has been fo far from thinking it 
neceflary to entcr into the enumeration of 
thofe books which are ufeful in general 
inflruction, that fhe has forborne to 
mention any. With fuch books the rifing 
gencration is far more copioufly and ably 
furnifhed than any preceding period has 

M q been; 
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been; and out of an excellent variety the 
judicious inftruétor can hardly fail to make 
fuch a felection as fhall be beneficial to the 
pupil. 

But while due praife ought not to be 
withheld from the improved methods of 
communicating the elements of general 
knowledge; yet is there not fome danger 
that our very advantages may lead us into 
error, by caufing us to repofe fo con- 
fidently on the multiplied helps which 
facilitate the entrance into learning, as to 
render our pupils fuperficial through the 
very facility of acquirement? Where fo 
much is done for them, may they not 
be led to do too little for thenfelves ? 
May there not be a moral difadvantage in 
poffeffing them with the notion that Icarn- 
ing may be acquired without diligence and 
labour? Sound education never can be 
made a ‘* primrofe path of dalliance.” 
Do what we will, we cannot cheat children 
into learning or play them into knowledge, 
according to the fmoothnefs of the modern 

creed. 
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creed. There is no idle way to any acquifi- 
tions which really deferve the name. And 
as Euclid, in order to reprefs the im- 
petuous vanity of greatnefs, told his Sove- 
reign that there was ne royal way to 
gcometry, fo the fond mother may be 
iffured that there is no fhort cut toanyother 
hind of learning. The tree of knowledge, 
as a punifhment, perhaps, for its having 
been at firft unfairly talted, cannot now be 
climbed without difficulty; and this very 
circumftance ferves afterwards to furnith 
not only literary pleafures, but moral 
advantages: for the knowledge which 
is acquired by unwearied affiduity is laft. 
ing in the pofleflion, and fweet to the 
pofleffor ; both perhaps in proportion to 
the coft and labour of the acquifition. 
And though an able teacher ought to 
endeavour, by improving the communicat- 
ing faculty in himfelf, (for many know 
what they cannot teach,) to foften every 
difficulty ; yet in fpite of the kindnefs and 
ability with which he will fmooth every 

obftruction, 
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obftrudtion, it is prokably, among the wite 
inftitutions of Providence, that great diffi- 
culties fhould fill remain. For education 
is but_an initiation into that life of trial to 
which we are introduced on our entrance 
into this world. It is the firft breaking- 
in to that ftate of toil and labour to which 
we are born, and to which fin has made us 
liable ; and in this view of the fubject the 
acquifition of learning may be converted to 
higher ufes than fuch as are purely literary. 
Will it not be afcribed to a captious 
fingularity if ] venture to remark that real 
knowledge and real picty, though they 
may have gained in many inftances, have 
fuffered in others from that profufion of 
little, amufing, fentimental books with 
which the youthful hbrary overflows? 
Abundance has its dangers as well as 
fearcity. In the firft place may not the 
multiplicity of thefe alluring little works 
increafe the natural reluctance to thofe 
more dry and uninterefting ftudies, of 
which, after all, the rudiments of every 
part 
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part of learnigg mz confit? And, 
fecondly, is there not fome danger (though 
there are many honourable exceptions) 
that fome of thofe engaging nargatives 
may ferve to infufe into fhe youthful heart 
4 fort of fpurious goodnefs, a confidence of 
virtuc, a parade of Charity? And that the 
benevolent actions with the recital of which 
they abound, when they are not made to 
flow from any fource but feeling, may tend 
to in pire a felfcomplacency, a felf-gratu- 
lation, a “ ftand by, for J am holier than 
** thous? May they not help to infufe a 
love of popularity and an anxiety for 
praife, in the place of that fimple and 
unoftentatious rule of doing whatever good 
we do, becaufe it 1 the will of God? The 
univerfal fubfliiution of this principle 
would tend to purify the worldly morality 
of many a popular little flory. And there 
are fow dangers which good parents will 
mere carefully guard againft than that of 
giving their children a mere political piety 5 
that fort of religion which jaft goes to make 

people 
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people more refpedctable, and to fland well 
with the world; a religion which is to fave 
appearances without inculcating realities 
There is a certain precocity of mind 
which is much belped on by thefe fuper- 
ficial modes of infiru@ion; for frivolous 
reading will produce its correfpondent 
effet, in much lefs time than books 
of folid inftruftion ; the imacination being 
liable to be worked upon, and the feelings 
to be fet a-going, much faflcr than the 
underftanding can be opencd and the 
judgmens enlightened. A talent for con. 
verfation fhouJd be the refult of educa- 
tion, mot its precurfor ; it is a golden fruit 


° Ac ingenious {and in many refpects uf ful) 
French Treatife on Educatisn, has too much en- 
couraged this political piety ; by confidering religion 
wed: thingy of human convention, rather than of 
divine pichealaneinty as » thing eredstabk,-rather than 

ereCting the docini ¢ of capedicncy 

pa ay eres oe Chriftian fimplicity ; and weariog 

eheYpirit of ruth, by the fubftitution of orca 

pd ak squivosation, fubtetfuge, and mental 
pelereation. 


when 
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when fuffered to ripen gradually on the 
tree of knowledge; but if forced in the 
hot-bed of a circulating library, it will 
turn out worthlefs and vapid in propprtion 
as it was artificial and premature. Girls 
who have been accuftomed to devour 
frivolous books, will converfe and write 
with a far greater appearance of fkill as 
to ftvle and ‘fentiment at twelve or four- 
tecn years old, than thofe of a more 
advanced age who are under the difcipline 
of feverer ftudies ; but the former having 
early attained to that low ftandard which 
had been held out to them, became 
ftationary ; while the latter, quietly prp- 
greflive, are pafling through juft gradations 
to a higher ftrain of mind; and thofe 
who early begin with talking and writing 
like women, commonly end with thinking 
and aéting like children. 

The fwarms of Abridgments, Beauties, 
and Compendiums, which form two con- 
fiderable a part of a young Iady‘s library, 
may be confidered in many inftances as an 

13 infallible 
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iofellible: receipt for making a fuperficial 
wind, The names of the renowned cha- 
tatters in hiftory thus become familiar in 
the mouths of thofe who can neither 
attach to the idea of the perfon, the feries 
of his aGions nor the peculiarities of his 
character. A few fine paflages from the 
poeta (paflages perhaps which derived 
their chief beauty from their pofition 
and connection) are huddled together by 
fome extract-maker, whofe brict and dif- 
connected patches of broken and dif. 
eordant materials, while they inflame young 
readers with the vanity of reciting, ncither 
fil the mind nor form the talte: and it is 
not difficult to trace back to their fhallow 
fauarces the hackncy’d quotations of cer- 
tain accomplifhed young ladies, who will be 
frequently found. not to have come legiti- 
mately by any thing they know: I mean, 
not to have drawn it from its tye fpring, 
the’ original works of the author from 
which fome eaxty-monger has fevered it. 
Human, inconlittency in this, as in other 

cafes, 
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cafes, wants to combine two irreconcile. 
able things ; it ftrives to unite the reputa- 
tion of knowledge with the pleafures of 
idlenefs, forgetting that nothing that és 
valuable can be obtained Githout facrifices, 
and that if we would parchafe knowledge 
we muft pay for it the fair and lawful 
price of time and induftry. For’ this 
extract-rcading, while it accommodates 
itfelf to the convenience, illuftrates the 
chara€ter of the age in which we live. 
The appetite for pleafure, and that love of 
eafe and indolence which is generated by 
it, leave little time or tafte for found im. 
provement; while the vanity, which is 
equally a charatteriftic of the exifting 
period, puts in its claim alfo for indul- 
gence, and contrives to figure away by 
thefe little fnatches of reading, caught in 
the fhort intervals of fucceflive amule- 

ments. f 
Befides, the tafte, thus pampered with 
delicious morfels, is early vitiated. The 
young reader of thefe clufered beauties 
con- 
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conceives difrelith for every thing which 
ig plain, and is impatient if obliged-to get 
through thofe equally neteflary though 
defs Showy parts of a work, in which per- 
haps the author gives the beft proof of his 
judgiment:by keeping under that occafional 
brilliangy of which thefe fuperficial {tu- 
dents.are in-conftant purfuit. In all well- 
written books, there is much that is good 
which is not dazzling ; and thefe fhallow 
critics fhould be taught, that it is for the 
more tame and uninterefling parts of his 
work, that the judicious poet commonly 
referves ‘thofe: flowers, whofe beauty is 
defaced: when ‘they are ‘plucked from the 
garland into which he had fo fkilfully 
woven ‘them, 

» "Fhe semark, ent ‘ds by no means 
af general-application ; there are many va- 
Ipable works which from their bulk would 
‘be alnott inacceffible to a great number of 
wendensy-and-a coatidefable part of which 
waray Dat: be generally ufeful. “Even-in the 
deft written books there is often fuper-— 


fluous 
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fluous matter; authors are apt to get 
enamaaured of their fubje&, and to dwell 
too long on it: every perfon cannot find 
time to read a longer work on any fubject, 
and yet it may be well for them to know 
fomething on almoft every fubject ; thofe, 
therefore, who abridge voluminous works 
judicioufly, render fervice to the commu. 
nity. But there feems, if I may venture 
the remark, to be a miftake in the u/ of 
abridgments, ‘They are put fyftematically 
into the hands of youth, who have, or 
ought to have leifure for the works at 
large; while abridgments feem more im. 
mediately calculated for perfons in more 
advanced life, who with to recall fomething 
they had forgotten ; who want to reftore 
old ideas rather than acquire new ones 5 
or they are ufeful for perfons immerfed in 
the bufinefs of the world, who have little 
leifure for voluminous reading. ‘They are 
excellent to refrefh the mind, but not 
competent to form it. 

VOL. |. N Pathaps 
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Perhaps there is fome analogy betweert 
the mental and bodily’ conformation of 
women, The inftructor therefore fhould 
imitate the phyfician. If the latter pree 
feribe bracing medicines for a body of 
which delicacy is the difeafe, the former 
would do well to prohibit relaxing reading 
for a mind which is already of too foft 
a texture, and fhould ftrengthen its feeble 
tone by invigorating reading. 

By fofinefs, I cannot be fuppofed to 
mean imbecility of underftapding, but 
natural fofinels of heart, together, with that 
ipdolence of fpirit which is foftered by in- 
dulging in feducing books and in the 
general habits of fathionable life. 

I mean not here to recommend books 
which are immediately religious, but fuch 
ae exercife the reafoning faculties, teach 
the mind to, get acquainted with its own 

and to ftir up its own powers. 
Let not a.timid young lady last if I fhould 
venture to recommend to her, after a 


proper 
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proper coutfe of, preparation, to fwallow 
and digeft futh ftrong meat as Watts’s, or 
Duncan's Bittle book of Logic, fome parts 
of Mr. Lecke’s Effay on the Hufnan Zit 
derftanding, and Bifhop Butler’s Analogy. 
Where there is Icifare, and capacity, and 
an able friend to comment and to counfel, 
works of this nature might be profitably 
fubftituted in the place of fo much Etigtif 
Sentiment, French Philofophy, Italixtl 
Poetry, and fantaftic German imagery and 
magic wonders. While fuch enervating 
or abfurd books fadly difqualify the readet 
for folid purfuit or vigorous thinking, the 
ftudies here ro commended would aé& upon 
the conftitution of thé mind as a kind 
of alterative, and, if { may be allowed the 
expreffion, wotld help te brace the in- 
telle€tual ftatnina. 

This is however by no means intended 
to exchide works of tafte atid imagitiation,, 
which muft alwavs make the ornasiandél 
part, and of courfe a very con ike 
part, of female ftudies. Ic is only fug- 

N2 getted, 
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gefted, that they fhould, not form them 
entirely and exclufively. For what is 
called dry tough reading, independent 
of the knowledge it conveys, is ufeful as 
an habit and wholefome as an exercife. 
Serious ftudy ferves to harden the mind 
for more trying conflicts ; it lifts the rea- 
der from fenfation to intelle&t ; it abftracts 
her from the world and its vanities; it 
fixes a wandering fpirit, and fortifies 2 
weak one; it divorces her from matter ; 
it corrects that fpirit of trifling which fhe 
naturally contracts from the frivolous turn 
of female converfation, and the petty 
nature of female employments ; it concen- 
trates her attention, affifts her in a habit of 
excluding trivial thoughts, and thus even. 
helps to qualify her for religious purfuits. 
Yes ; T repeat it, there is to woman a Chrift- 
an ufé to be made of fober ftudies ; while 
‘books of an oppofite caft, however unex- 
‘eeptionable they may be fometimes found 
ih point of expreffion, however free from 
evil in its more grofs and palpable fhapes, 

yet 
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yet by their very, nature ‘and conititution 
they excite a fpirit of relaxation, by 
exhibiting fcenes and ideas which foften the 
mind and fet the fancy at work; theyim- 
pair its general powers of refiftance, and 
at beft feed habits of improper indulgence, 
and nourifh a vain and vifionary indolence, 
which lays the mind open to error and 
the heart to feduétion. 

Women are little accuftomed to clofe 
reafoning on any fubject; ftill lefs do they 
inure their minds to confider particular 
parts of a fubject; they are not habituated 
to turn a truth round, and view it in all its 
varied afpects and pofitions ; and this per- 
haps is. one caufe (as will be obferved 
in another* place) of the two great confi- 
dence they are difpofed to place in their own 
opinions. Though their imagination is 
already too lively, and their judgment 
naturally incorrect; in educating them we 


' * Chapter on Converfation. 
N3 g9 
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go on to ftimulate the imagination, while 
we neglect the regulation of the judgment. 
They already want ballaft, and we make 
theit education confift m continually 
crowding more fail than they can carry, 
Their intelle@tual powers being fo little 
ftrengthened by exereife, makes every 
little toufinels appear a hardfhip to them : 
whereas ferious ftudy would be ufefal, 
were it only that it leads the mind to the 
habit of conquering difficulties. But it is 
peculiarly hard to turn at once from 
the indolent repofe of light reading, from 
the concerns of mere animal hfe, the 
objets of fenle, or the frivoloufnels of 
chit chat; it is peculiarly hard I fay, 
ta a wind fo foftened, to refeye itlelf 
feomi the duninion of fell-indulgence, to 
yefume-its powcrg, to call home its fcat- 
ageed fixength, to thut out every foreign 
insrufign, to force back a {pring fo un. 
naturally bent, and to devote itfelf to 
religious reading, to a¢tive bufinefs, to re- 
tétion, or felfexamination: whereas to 
4 an 
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an intellect aecuforaed fo think at all, the 
dificukry of thinking fevioufly is abvioully 
leflened. 

Far be it from: me to dofire to make 
fcholaftic ladies or female dialefticians 5 
but there is little fear that the kind of 
books here recommended, if thoroughly 
fiudicd, and not fuperficially tkimmed, 
will make them pedanes or induce conceit; 
for by fhuwing them the pofible powers 
of the human mind, you will bring them: 
to fee the lictlenefs of thcir own; and ta 
get acquainted with the mind and to regu- 
late and inform it, does not feem the way 
to puffit up. But let her who is difpofed 
to be elated with her literary acquifitions, 
check her vanity by calling to mind the 
jut remark of Swift, ‘ that after all her 
4 boafted acquirements, a woman will, ge- 
“nerally fpeakiog, be found: to pofiels 
“lefe of what is called: learning. than 
« a common {chool-boy.”* 

Neither is there any fear thar:this fort of 
reading will convert ladies into agthors. 

N4 The 
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The direé& contrary effe& will be likely ta 
be produced by the perufal of writers who 
throw the generality of readers at fuch an 
unapproachable diftance as‘to check pre- 
fumption, inftead of exciting it. Who are 
thofe ever multiplying authors, that with 
unparalleled fecundity are overftocking the 
world with their quick fucceeding progeny? 
They are novel writers; the eafinefs of 
whofe productions is at once the caufe of 
their own fruitfulnefs, and of the almoft 
infinitely numerous race of imitators to 
whom they give birth. Such is the fright- 
ful facility of this fpecies of compofition, 
that every raw girl, while the reads, is 
tempted to fancy that fhe can alfo write. 
And as Alexander, on perufing the Iliad, 
found by congenial fympathy the image 
of Achilles in his own ardent foul,-and felt 
himlelf the hero he was ftudying ; and as 
Corregio, on firft beholding a picture 
which exhibited the perfection of the 
Graphic art, prophetically felt all his own 
future greatnels, and cried out in rapture, 

“ And 
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“And I too qm a painter!” fo a» 
thorough paced novel-reading Milfs, at the 
clofe af every tiffue of hackney'd adven- 
tures, feels within herfelf the ftirzing 
impulfe of correfponding genius, and 
triumphantly exclaims, “* And I too am an 
“author!” The glutted imagination 
foon overflows with the redundance of 
cheap fentiment and plentiful incident, 
and by a fort of arithmetical proportion, 
is enabled by the periifal of any three 
novels, to produce a fourth; till every 
frefh produ@tion, like the progeny of 
Banquo, is followed by 


Another, and another, and another * } 





ae eter annem eens 





ee anemia 


“ Tt is furely not neceffary to flate, that no 
difrefpe® can be here tended to thofe femsles 
of real genius and corre character, fome ef whofe 
juftly admired writings in this kind arc accurate 
hittories of life and manners, and Briking dclineations 
of charadter. It is not their fault if their works here 
been attended with the confequences which ufually 
attend good originals, that of giving Listh 10 a mul. 
titude of miferable imitations, 

ts 
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Is a lady, however deftitate of talents, 
education, or knowledge ef the world, 
whofe ftudies have been completed by a 
circylating library, in awy ditrefs of mind ? 
the writing a novel fuggetts itfelf as the 
belt foother of her forrows! Boes fhe 
Isbour under any depreffton of circum- 
fiances? writing a novel occurs as the 
veadielt receipt for mending them! And 
fhe folaces herfelf with the conviétion that 
the fubfcription which has been given to 
her importunity or her neceffities, has 
been offered as an homage to her genius. 
And this confidence initantly levies a frefh 
contribution fer a fuceeeding werk. Ca- 
pacity and cultivation are fo little taken 
into the account, that writing a book 
feems to be now confidered as the only 
fare refource which the idle and the illite. 
vate have always in their power. 

May the Author be indulged in a thort 
digrefion while the remarks, though ra- 
ther out of its place, that the corruption 

occa- 
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eceafioned by thefe books has fpread 
wide, and defcended fo low, that not only 
among milleners, mantwa.makers, and 
other trades where numbers work joge- 
ther, the labour of one girl is frequently 
facrificed that the may be {pared t read 
thofe mifchievous books to the others; 
but the has been alfured by clergymen, 
who have witneffed the fad, that they are 
procured and greedily read in the wards 
of our Hofpitals? an awful hint, that 
thofe who teach the poor to read, fhould 
not only take care to furnifh them with 
principles which will lead them to abhor 
corrupt books, but fhould alfo furnith 
them with fuch books as fhall ftrengthen 
aud confirm their principles*. And let 


every 


* The above fade furnifh no argument on the fide 
of thofe who would keep the poor in ignorance. 
Thole who cannot read can hear, and are likely to 
hear to worfe purpofe than thofe who have beea 
better taught. And that ignorance furnifies no 
fecurity for integrity either ia morals or politics, 
the late revolts in more than one country, remarkable 

for 
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every Chriftian remember, that there is 
no other way of entering truly into the 
{pirit of that divine prayer, which petitions 
that the name of God may be “‘ hallowed,”* 
that “ his kingdom (of grace) may come,” 
and that “‘ his will may be done on earth 
“as it is in heaven,” than by each indivi- 
dual contributing according to his meafure 
te accomplith the work for which he 
prays; for to pray that thefe great ob- 
jects may be promoted, without contri- 
buting to their promotion by our exertions, 
pur money, and our influence, is a pal- 
pable incanfiftency. 


S ceimmamenat 





for the Ignorance of the poor, fully uftrate. 
St is earnettly hoped that the above facts may tend 
te paprefs ladies with the importance of fuperipte nd. 
ing the inftrudtion of the poor, and of making it an 
jadifpenfable partrof their charity to give them moral 
ead religious books, 
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CHAP. VUL 


On the religious and moral ufe of biftory and 
geagraphy. 


Bur while ‘every fort of ufeful know- 
ledge fhould be carefully imparted to 
young perfons, it fhould be imparted not 
merely for its own fake, but alfo for 
the fake of its fubferviency to higher 
things. All human learning fhould be 
taught, not as an end, but a means; and 
in this view even a leflon of hiftory or 
geography may be converted into a leffon 
ot religion. In the ftudy of hiftory, the 
inftructor will accuftom the pupil not 
merely to tore her memory with facts and 
anecdotes, and to afcertain dates and 
epochas ; but fhe will accuftom her alfo to 
trace effects to their caufes, to examine the 
fecret fprings of a€tion, and accurately to 

obferve 
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obferve the operation of the paffions. It 
is only meant to notice here fome few of 
the moral benefits which may be derived 
froma judicious perufal of hiftory; and 
from among other points of inftrudction, 
J fele&t the following : 

The ftudy of hiftory may ferve to give 
a clearer infight into the corruption of 
human nature : : 

It may fhow the plan of Providence 
in the direction of events, and in the ule 
of unworthy inftruments : 

It may affift in the vindication of Provi- 
dence, in the common failure of virtue 
and the fuccefs of vice: 

It may lead to a diftruft of our own 
judgment : 

It may contribute to our improvement 
in {elf-knowledge. 

But to prove te the pupil the important 
doftrine af human corruption from the 
fludy of hiftory, will require a truly 
Ctriftian commentator ; for, from the low 
ftandard of right eftablithed by the gene- 

rality 
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rality of hiftorians, who erect fo many 
perfons into good charaéters who fall 
fhort of the true idea of Chriftian virtue, 
the wnaflifted reader will be liable to 
form very imperfect views of what is real 
goodnefs ; and will conclude, as his author 
jometimes does, that the true idea of 
human nature is to be taken from the 
medium between his beft and his worft 
characters ; without acquiring a jult notion 
of that prevalence of evil, which, in fpite of 
thofe few brighter luminaries that here 
and there juit ferve to gild the gloom 
of hiftory, tends abundantly to eftablith 
the dodtrine. It will indeed be continually 
eftablifhing itfelf by thofe who, in perufing 
the hiftory of mankind, carefully mark 
the progrefe of fin, from the firft timid 
irruption of an evil thought, to the fearlefs 
accomplithment of the abhorred crime in 
which that thought has ended: from the 
indignant queftion, ‘ Is thy fervant a dog 
** that he fhould do this great thing* ?”” 


a Kings, viii, 13. 
ta 
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to the perpetration of that very qnormity 
of which he could not chdure the flighteft 
fuggeftion. 

In this conneétion may it not be ob. 
ferved, that young perfons fhould be put 
on their guard againft a too implicit belief 
in the flattering accounts which fome 
voyage-writers are fond of exhibiting of 
the virtue, amiablenels, and benignity 
of fome of the countries pewly difcovered 
by our circumnavigators, the fuperior 
geodnefs afcribed to the Hindoos, and 
particularly the account of the inhabit. 
ants of the Pallew lands? Thefe lafi 
indeed have been almoft reprefented as 
having efcaped the univerfal taint of our 
common nature, and would feem by their 
purity to have dprung from another 
amcefkor than Adam. 

Qne cannot* forbear fuafpecting that 
thele pleafing but fomewhat overcharged 
portrgits of man, in his natural fiate, are 
drawa_ with the invidione defigny, by 
eounigradting the doGrine of buman 

corruption, 
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corrpption, to-degrade the value and even 
deftray the neceffity of the Chriftian reli. 
gion. That in countries profeiiitig Chritt- 
ianity, very many are not Chriftians «will 
be too readily granted.” Yet, to, fay 
nothing of the va{t fuperiority of goodnefs 
in the lives of thofe who are really go+ 
verned by Chriftianity, is there not fomes 
thing even in her reflex light which guides 
to “greater purity many of thofe who do 
not profefs to walk by it? I doubt much, 
if numbers of the unbelievers of a Chrift 
ian country, from the founder vicws and 
better habits derived incidentally and cob 
laterally, as it were, from the influence of 
a Gofpel, the truth of which however they 
do not acknowledge, would hot ftart at 
many of the ations which thele seathen 
perfectionifis daily commit without hefita 
tion. 

The religious reader of general hiftory 
will obferve the controlling hand of Prowi- 
dence in the diredtion of eventt, and in 
torting the moft unworthy adjons and 

VOL. ke e inftty> 
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inftraments to the accomplithment of his 
ewn purpofes. She will mark infinite 
Wildom dire&ting what appears to be cafual 
occtrrences, ‘to the completion of his own 
plan. She wifl point out how caules 
feemingly the moft unconne&ed, evente 
feemingly the moft unpromifing, circum- 
ftances feemingty the moft incongruous, 
are ail working together for fome final 
good. She will mark how national as 
well as individual cranes are often over- 
ruled to fome hiddeg purpofe far different 
from the intention of the attors: how 
Omanipotence can and often does, bring 
about the belt purpofes by the worft in- 
firaments: how the bloody and unyuft 
conqueror is but “ the rod of His wrath,”’ 
to panith or to purify his offending children: 
how * the fury of the oppreffor,” and the 
fofferings of the opprefied, will one day 
windioate His righteous dealings. She 
‘will unfoki to the lefs enlightened reader 
how infinite Wifdom often mocks the 


leigeificance of human greatuefs, and the 
fhaliow. 
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fhallownefs of hyman ability, by fetting 
afide inftruments the moft powerful, while 
He works by agents comparatively con. 
temptible. But fhe will carefully guard 
this doétrine of Divine Providence, thus 
working out his own purpofes through the 
fins of his creatures, and by the initru- 
mentality of the wicked, by calling to 
mind, that while the offender is but a tool 
in the hands of the great artificer, “ yet 
“ woe be to him by whom the offence 
** cometh !” She will explain how all the 
mutations and revolutions in ftates which 
appear to us fo unaccountable, and how 
thofe operations of Providence which feem 
to us fo entangled and complicated, alf 
move harmonioufly and in perfect order : 
that there is not an event but has its 
commifion; not a2 misfortune which 
breaks its allotted rank ; not a trial which 
moves out of its appointed track. While 
calamities and crimes feem to fly in cafual 
confufion, all is commanded or permitted ; 
all is under the control of a wifdom which 

02 cannot 
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cannot err, of a goodnefs which cannot 
do wrong. 

To explain my meaning by a few in- 
flanees. When the fpirit of the youthful 
reader rifes in Roneft indignation at that 
hypocritical piety which divorced an un- 
offending Queen to make way for the 
lawful crime of our eight Henry’s mar- 
riage with Ann Boleyn; and when that 
indignation is increafed by the more open 
profligacy which brought about the execu- 
tion of the latter; the inftructor will nor 
lofe fo fair an occafion for unfolding how 
in the councils of the Moft High the 
crimes of the king were overruled to the 
bappinefs of the country; and how, to 
this. inaufpicious marriage, from which the 
beraic Llizabeth fprung, the Proteftant 
religion owed its firm ftability. 

She will explain to her, how even the 
genquelts of ambition, after having deluged 
a tand with blood, and involved the perpe- 
taior in guilt, and the. innocent victim in 
Ty, May yet be made the inflruments of 

opening 
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opening to future generations the way to 
commerce, to civilization, to Chri(llanity. 
She may remind her, as they are following 
Cafar in his invafion of Britain, that 
whereas the conqueror fancied he was only 
gratifying his own inordinate ambition, ex- 
tending the flight of the Roman Eagle, 
immortalizing his own neme, and proving 
that * this world was made for Cofar ;"” 
he was in reality becoming the cfeQual 
though unconfcious inftrument of leading 
a land of barbarians to civilization and 
to fcience ; and was in fact preparing an 
iland of Pagans to embrace the religion of 
Chrift. She will inform her, that when 
the above-named victorious nation had 
made Judca a Roman province, and the 
Jews had become their tributaries, the 
Romans did not know, nor did the indig- 
nant Jews fufpett, that this circumftance 
was confirming an event the molt import- 

ant the world ever faw. 
For when “ Auguftas fent forth a 
“ decree that all the world fhould be 
03 “ taxed;” 
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* taxed ;” he thought he was only enlarg- 
ing his own imperial power, whereas he 
was acting in uncanfcious fubfervience to 
the decree of a higher Sovereign, and was 
helping to afcertain by a public act the 
exact period of Chrift’s birth, and fur- 
nifhing a record of his extraction from 
that family from which it was predicted 
by a long line of Prophets that he fhould 
fpring. Herod’s atrocious murder of 
the innocents has added an additional 
circumftance for the confirmation of 
cur faith; nay, the treachery of Judas, 
and the injuftice of Pilate, were the 
human inftruments employed for the fal- 
vation of the world. 

The youth that is not armed with 
Chriftian principles, will be tempted 19 
mutiny not only againit the juftice, but the 
very exiftence of a fuperintending Provi- 
dence, in contemplating thofe frequent 
inftlances which occur ia hiftory of the 
il duccels of the more virtuous caufe, 

and 
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and the profperity of the wicked. He 
will fee with aftonifhment that i is Rome 
which triumphs, while Carthage, which 
had clearly the better caule, fail. Now 
and then indeed a Cicero prevails, ‘and 
a Cataline is fubdued: but often, ic ig 
Cefar fuccefsful againft the fomewhat 
jufter pretenfions of Pompey, aad againi, 
the fill ‘clearer caufe af Cato. It is 
Octavius who wiumphs, and it is over 
Brutus that he triumphs! It is Tiberius 
shat is enthroned, while Germanicus falls! 
Thus his faith in a righteous Providence 
at firft view is ftaggered, and he is ready 
to fay, Surely it is not God that governs 
the earth! But on a fuller confideration, 
(and here the fuggeftions of a Chriftian 
inftru€tor are peculiarly wanted,) there 
will appear great wifdom in this very 
confufion of vice and virtue; for it is 
calculated to fend one’s thoughts forward 
to a world of retribution, the principle 
of retribution being fo imperfeatly efta- 
blifhed in this. It is indeed fo far com- 
mon for virtue to haye the advantage 
04 here, 
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hete, in point of happinefs at leaft, though 
not of glory, that the courfe of Providence 
ie {Hill calculated to prove that God is on 
the fide of virtue; but ftill, virtue is fo 
often unfuccefsful, that clearly the God of 
virtue, in order that his work may be 
perfect, muft have in yeferve a world of 
retribution. This confufed ftate of things 
therefore is quit that flate which is moft ot 
ail calculated to confirm the deeply con- 
fiderate mind in the belief of a future 
ftate : for if all were even here, or very 
nearly fo, fhould we not fay “ Juftice is 
already fatisfied, and there needs no 
* other world??? On the other hand, it 
vice alfays triumphed, fhould we not then 
be ready to argue in favour of vice rather 
than virtue, and to w/b for no other world? 
ix feems fo very important to ground 
young perfons in the belicf that they 
will not inevitably meet in this world with 
reward and fuccefs according to their merit, 
but to habituate them to exped even the 
moft virtuous attempts to be often, though 
yiot'always difappointed, that I am in danger 
of 
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of tautology on this point. This fact is 
precifely what hiftory teaches. ‘The truth 
fhould be plainly told to the young reader; 
and the antidote to that evil, which miftaken 
and worldly people would exped to arife 
from divulging this difcouraging dottrine, 
is faith. The importance of faith there- 
fore, and the neceffity of it to real, un- 
bending, and perfevering virtue, is furely 
made plain by profane hiftory itfelf, For 
the fame thing which happens to ftates 
and kings, happens to private life and 
to individuals. 

Diftrufl and diffidence in our own judg- 
ment feems to be alfo an important in- 
ftruction to be learnt from hiftory. How 
contrary to all expedtation do the events 
therein recorded commonly turn owt? 
and yet we procced to foretel this and that 
event from the appearances of things under 
our own obfervation, with the {ame arro- 
gant certainty as if we had never been 
warned by the monitory annals of muan- 
kind. 

There 
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There is fcarcely one great event in 
hiftery which does not, in the iffue, pro- 
duce effects upon which human forefight 
could never have calculated. The fuccefs 
of Auguflus agamft his country produced 
peace in many diftant provinces, who thus 
ceafed to be haraffed and tormented by 
this oppreffive republic. Could this effect 
have been forefeen, it might have fobered 
the defpair of Cato, and checked the vehe- 
mence of Brutus. In politics, in fhort in 
every thing except in morals and religion, 
dll is, to a confiderable degree, uncertain. 
This reafoning is not meant to fhew that 
Cato ought not to have fought, but that he 
ought not to have de/ponded even after the 
laft battle; and certainly, even upon his 
own principles, ought not to have killed 
himfelf. It would be departing too much 
fram my object to apply this argument 
againft thofe who were driven to unrcafon- 
able diftrufi and defpair by the late fuc- 
celles of a neighbouring nation. 


But 
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But all knowledge will be compara. 
tively of little value, if we neglect felf- 
knowledge ;, and of felf-knowledge hiftory 
and biography may be made fuccefsful 
vehicles. It will be to bttle purpofe that 
our pupils become accurate critics on the 
characters of others, while they remain ig- 
norant of themfelves ; far while to thufe 
who exercife a habit of felf-application a 
book of profane hiftory may be made an' 
inftrument of improvement in this difficult 
fcience ; fo without this habit the Bible ie. 
felf may, in this view, be read with litt 
profit. 

It will be to no purpofe that the rcader 
weeps over the fortitude of the Chriftian 
hero, or the conftancy of the martyr, if 
fhe do not bear in mind that the herlfelf is 
called to endure her own common trials 
with fomething of the fame temper: if 
fhe do not bear in mind that, to contro] 
irregular humours, and to fubmit to the 
daily vexations of lifc, will require, though 

in 
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in a lower degree, the exertion of the fame 
principle, and fupplication for the aid ot 
the fame fpirit which fuftained the Chrifl- 
jan pero in the trying conflids of life, or 
the martyr in hissagony at the flake. 

May I be permitted to fuggeft a few in- 
ftances, by way of fpccimen, how both fa- 
cred and common hiltory may tend to 
promote felf-knowledze? And let me 
again remind the warm admirer of {uflcr- 
ing picty under extraordinary trials, that if 
fhe now fail in the petty occafions to 
which fhe is aftually called out, fhe would 
not be likely to have ftood in thofe more 
trying éccafions which excite her admira- 
tion. 

While fhe is applauding the felf-deny - 
ing faint who renounced his eafe, or chole 
to embrace death, rather than violate his 
duty, let her afk herfelf if the has never 
tefufed to fubmit to the paltry inconve- 
nience of giving up her company, or even 
altcring her dinner-hour on a Sunday, by 

which 
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which trifling facrjfice her family might have 
been enabled to attend the public worfhip 
in the afternoon. 

While the reads with horror thateBel- 
fhazzar was rioting witlf his thoufand no- 
bles at the very moment when the Perfian 
army was burfling through the brazen 
rates of Babylon; is fheNcry fure that fhe 
herfclf, in an almoft equally imminent 
moment of public danger, has not been 
nightly indulging in every fpecies of difl- 
pation ? 

When fhe is deploring the inconfiflency 
of the human heart, while fhe contrafts 
Mark Anthony's bravery and contempt of 
cafe at one peried, with his licentious in- 
dulgences at another; or while fhe la- 
ments over the intrepid foul of Cafar, 
whom the had been following in his pain- 
ful marches, or admiring in his contempt 
of death, diilulved in diffolute pleafures 
with the enfnaring Queen of Egypt; let 
her examine whether fhe herfcif has never, 
though in a much lowcr degree, evinced 
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fomething of the fame inconfiftency? whe- 
ther fhe who lives perhaps an orderly, 
fober, and reafonable life, during her fum- 
mererefidence in the country, does not 
plunge with little fcruple in the winter into 
all the moft extravagant pleafures of the 
capital? whether fhe never carries about 
with her an accommodating kind of reli- 
gion, Which can be made to bend to places 
and feafons, to climates and cuftoms ; 
which takes its tin@ture from the fafhion 
without, and not its habits from the prin- 
ciple within ? 

While the is adiniring the generofity of 
Alexander in giving away kingdoms and 
provinces, Ict her, in order to afcertain 
whether the could imitate this magnani- 
mity, take heed if the herfelf is daily feiz- 
ing all the litle occafions of doing good, 
which every day prefents to the affluent? 
Her call is not to facrifice a province; 
but does fhe facrifice an opera ticket? 
She who is not doing all the good the 
can under her prefent circumftances, would 

not 
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not do all the forgfees fhe fhould, in ima- 
ginary ones, were her power enlarged to 
the extent of her withes. 

While fhe 1s invcighing with patrfotic 
indignation, that in a neithbouring metro- 
polis thirty theatres were open every night 
in thne of war and public calamity, is fhe 
very clear, that in a metropolis which 
contains only three, fhe was not almoft 
conftandy at one of them, in time of war 
and public caamity alfo? For though in 
a national view it may make a wide differ. 
ence whether there be in the capital three 
theatres or thirty, vet, as the fame perfon 
can only go to one of them at once, it 
makes but little difference as to the quan- 
tum of diMfipanon in the individual. She 
whe rejoices at fuccefsful virtue in a hif- 
tory, or at the profperity of a perfon 
whole interefts do not interfere with her 
own, may exercife her felf-knowledge, by 
examining whether fhe rejoices equally at 
the happinefs of every one about her; and 
let her remember the does not rejoice at it 

in 
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in the true fenfe, if the does not labour to 
promote it. She who glows with rapture 
at a virtuous character in hiftory, fhould 
afk ker own heart, whether the is equally 
ready to do juftke to the fine qualities of 
her acquaintance, though fhe may not par- 
ticularly love them; and whether fhe 
takes unfigned' pleafure in the fuperior 
talents, virtucs, fame, and foitune of thofe 
whom fhe profeffes to love, though fhe is 
eclipfed by them? 


= #6 &£ & & me 8 


In like manner, in the fludy of geo- 
graphy and natural hillory, the attention 
fhould be habitually turned to the gooduefs 
of Providence, who commonly adapts the 
various productions of climates to the 
peculiar wants of the refpective inhabitants. 
To illuflrate my meaning by one or two 
inftances out of a thouland. The reader 
may be led to admire the confiderate good- 
nefs of Providence in having caufed the 

fpiry 
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fpiry fir, whofe flender foliage does not 
cbftru& the beants of the fun, to grow in 
the dreary regions of the North, whofe 
fhivering inkabitants could {pare nong of 
its feanty rays ; while in,the torrid zone, 
the palm-tree, the plantane, and the 
banana, fpread their umbrella leaves to 
break the alinoft intolerable fervors of a 
vertical fun. How the camel, who is the 
fole carrier cf all the merchandife of 
‘Turkey, Parfia, Lgvpt, Arabia, and Bar- 
bary, who is obliged ro tranfport his in- 
credible burthens through countrics in 
which pasture is fo rare, can {ubfift twenty. 
four hours without food, and can travel, 
loaded, many days without water, through 
dry and dufty defurts, which fupply none ; 
and ail this, not from tie habit but from 
the conformation of the animal: for Na- 
turaliits make this conformity of powers 
to climates a rule of judgment in afcer- 
taining the native countries of animals, 
and always determine it to be that to which 
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their powers and properties are moft appro- 
priate. 

Thus the writers of natural hiftory are 
perltaps unintentionally magnifying the 
operations of ProVidence, when they infift 
that animals do not modify and give way 
to the influence of other climates; but 
here they too commonly ftop ; and here 
the pious inftructor will come in, in aid of 
their deficiency: for Philofophers too 
{eldom trace up caufes, and wonders, and 
bleffings to their Author. And it is 
peculiarly to be regretted that fuch a 
writer as Buffon, who, though not famous 
for his accuracy, poffeffed fuch diverfified 
powers of defcription that he had the 
talent of making the drieft fubjects in- 
terefting ; together with fuch a livelinefs 
of delineation, that his characters of ani- 
mals are drawn with a fpirit and variety 
rather to bé looked for in an hiftorian of 
men than of beafts: it is to be regretted 
that this writer is abfolutely inadmiffible 

into 
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into the library of a young lady, both on 
account of his immodefty and his i impiety ; 
and if, in wifhing to exclude him, it may 
be thought wrong to have given hig fo 
much commendation, itis only meant to 
fhow that the author is not Ied to re- 
probate his principles from infenfibility to 
his talents * 


Goldfmith’s Hiftory of animated Nature has 
many references to a Divine Authur, It is to be 
withed that fome judicious perfon would publifh a 
new edition cf this work, puriied from the indeligate 
aud offer tive parts. 


ra 


CHAP. IX. 


On the ufe of definitions, and the moral 
benefits of accuracy in language. 


« Prasons having been accuftomed from 
“ their cradlcs to learn words before they 
“knew the ideas for which they ftand, 
** ufually continue to do fo all their lives, 
“never taking the pains to fettle in their 
*¢ minds the determined ideas which be- 
‘long tothem. ‘This want of a precife 
* fignification in their words, when they 
“come to reafon, ¢/pecially im moral 
© matters, is the caufe of very obfcure and 
“ yncertain notions. They ufe thefe un- 
“‘ determined words confidently, without 
“much troubling their heads about a 
“ certain fixed meaning, whereby, belides 
* the eafe of it, they obtain this advantage, 
* that as in fuch difcourfc they are feldom 
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* in the right, fo they are as feldom to be 
“* convinced that they are in the wrong, it 
being juft the fame to go about to draw 
thofe perfons out of their miftakes, who 
have no fettled notions, as to difpoffefs 
a vagrant of his hubitation who has no 
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© forrled abode.—-—The chief end of ian- 
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guage being to be underftood, words 
** ferve not for that end when they do not 
excite in the hearer the fame idea which 
they fland for in the mind of the 
focaker*.”” 

I have chofen to thelter myfelf under 
the broad fanction of the great Author here 
quoted, with a view to apply this rele 


te 
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in philology to a moral purpofe; for 
it applies to the veracity of converfation as 
much as to its correcinefs; and as ftrongly 
recommends unequivocal and fimple truth, 
as accurate and juft exprefon. Scarcely 
any one perhaps has an adequate con. 
ception how much clear and correét ex- 
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preflions favour the elucidation of truth ; 
and the fide of truth is obvioufly the fide 
of morals; it is in fact one and the fame 
caufe ; and it is of courfe the fame caufe 
with that of true ‘religion alfo. 

It is therefore no worthlefs part of edu- 
cation to ftudy the precife meaning of 
words, and the approprinte fignification of 
language. To this end I know no better 
method than to accuftam young perfons 
very early to define common words and 
things; for, as definition fucms to lie 
at the rort of correctnefs, to be accuflomed 
to define Iinglifh words in Fnghth, would 
improve the underftanding more than 
barely to know what thofe woids are 
called in French or Italian. Or rather, 
one ufe of learning other languages is, 
becaufe definition is often involved in 
etymology ; that is, fince many Englifh 
words take their derivation from foreign 
languages, they cannot be fo accurately 
underftood without fome knowledge of 


thofe languages: but precifion of any 
king 
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kind too fildom finds its way into the 
education of women. 

It is perhaps going out of my province 
to obferve, that it might be well if young 
nen alfo, before they entered on the 
world, were to be furnithed with correct 
definitions of certain words, the ufe of 
which is become racher ambiguous. For 
inftance ; they fhould be provided with a 
good definition of the word hencur in the 
fafhionable fenfe, fhening what vices it in- 
cludes and what virtues it docs not include : 
the term god compiny, which even the 
courtl Petronius of our days has defined 
as fonetiines including not a few immoral 
and difreputable characters : re/igion, which 
in the various fenfes affigned it by the 
world, fometimnes means fuperftition, fome- 
times fanaticifm, and fometimes a mere 
difpofition to attend on any kind of form 
of worfhip: the word goodac/s, which is 
made to mean every thing that is not 
notorioufly bad; and fometimes even that 
too, if what is notorioufly bad be accom- 
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panied by good humour, pleafing man, 
ners, and a little alms-giving. By thefe 
means they would go forth armed againft 
many of the falie opinions which through 
the abufe or ambiguous meaning of words 
pals fo current in the world. 

But to return to the youthful part of 
that fex which ‘is the more immediate 
obj-& of this litle work. With correc 
definition they fhould alfo be taught to 
ftudy the fhades of words, and this not 
merely with a view to accuracy of expref. 
fion, but to moral truth. 

It may be thought ridiculous to affert, 
that morals have any conneclion with the 
purity of language, or that the precifion of 
truth may be violated through defect of 
critical exactnefs in the three degrees of 
comparifon: yet how frequently do we 
hear from the dealers in fuperlatives, of 
* moft admirable,” fuper-excellent, and 
“* quite perfect” people, who, to plain 
perfotts, not bred in the fchool of ex- 
aggeration, would appear mere common 

charatters, 
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characters, not jrifing above the bevel 
of mediocrity! By this negligence in the 
juft application of words, we hall de 
as much miled by thefe trope and figure 
ladies, when they degrade as when they 
panegyrize; for to a plain and fober 
judgment, a tradefinan may not be ** the 
« moft good-for-nothing fellow that ever 
“ exiftcd,” merely beequfe it was impof- 
fible for him to exccur¢in an hour an order 
which required a week ; a lady may not be 
“ the moft hideous fright the world ever 
* faw,” though the mac of her gown 
may have been obfolcte for a month ; nor 
may one’s young friend’s father be “a mon- 
 fter of cruelty,” though he may be a 
quict gentlunan who docs not choofe to 
live at watering-plices, but likes to have 
his daughter ay at home with him in the 
country. 

But of all the parts of fpecch the inter- 
jection is the moft abundantly in ufe with 
the hyperbolical fair ones. Would it 
could be added that thefe emphatical 

expletives 
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expletives (if I'may make ufe of a con- 
traditory term) were not fometimes 
tin€tured with profanenefs! ‘Though Iam 
per{uaded that idle habit is more at the 
bottom of this dgep offence than intended 
impiety, yet Urere is fcarcely any error of 
youthful taik which wants feverer cafliga- 
tion. And an habit of exclamation fhould 
be rejected by polifhed people as vulgar, 
even if it were not abhorred as profane. 
The habit of exaggerating trifles, together 
with the grand female failing of mutual 
flattery, and elaborate general profeffion of 
fondnefs and attachment, is inconccivably 
cherifhed by the voluminous private cor- 
refpondences in which fome girls are in- 
dulged. A facility of ftyle, and an ealy 
turn of expreflion, are dearly purchafed by 
the facrifice of that truth, fobriety, and 
correcinefs of language, and that inge- 
naous fimpligity of character and manners 
& lovely in female youth. 
But antecedent to this ep:clary period of 
Ife, they fhould have been accuftomed to 
the 
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the moft fcrupulous exactnefs in whatever 
they relate. They fhould maintain the 
moft critical accuracy in fac?s, in dates, in 
numbering, in dofcribing, in fhort, in what- 
ever pertains, either directiy or indiredtly, 
clofely or remotely, to the great funda- 
mental principle, Trui/, 

The converfation of toung females is 
alfo in danger of being overloaded with 
epithets. As in the warm feafon of youth 
hardly any thing is feen in the true point of 
vifion, fo hardly any thing is named in 
naked fimplicity ; and the very fenfibility 
of the feelings is partly a caufe of the 
extravagance of the expreflion. But here, 
as in other points, the facred writers, par- 
ticularly of the New Tcflament, prefent us 
with the pureft models ; and its natural and 
unlaboured ftyle of expreffion is perhaps 
not the meaneft evidence of the truth 
of the gofpel. There is tHroughout the 
whole narratives, no overcharged cha- 
rater, no elaborate defcription, nothing 
itudioufly emphatical, as if truth of itfelf 

were 
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‘were weak, and wanted to be helped out. 
There is little panegyric, and lefs invective ; 
none but on great, and awful, and julli- 
fiable occafions. ‘The authors record their 
own faults with the fame honefty as if 
they were the faults of other mcn, and the 
faults of other men with as litt amplifica- 
tion as if theyewcre their own. ‘There is 
pethaps no book in which adjectives are fo 
fparingly ufed. A modeft ftatement of 
the fact, with no colouring and kitle wum- 
ment, is the example held out to us 
for correCting the exuberances of pafhon 
and of language, by that divine volume 
which furnifhes us with the fliil more 
important rule of faith and flandard of 
practice. Nor is the truth lowered by any 
feeblenefs ; for with all this plainnefs there 
ts fo much force that a few fimple touchcs 
and artlefs {trokes of {eripture characicrs 
convey a ftronger outline of the perfon 
delineated, than is fometimes given by the 
mioft elaborate portrait of more artificial 
hiftorians. 

39 
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If it be objected to this remark that 
many parts of the facred writings abound 
ina lofty, figurative, and even hyperbolical 
Ryle; this obiection applies chiefly to ethe 
writines of the Old Tellament, and to the 
prophetical and poetical parts of that. 
But this metaphorical and florid ityle is 
diftindt from the inaectrate and over- 
Kirained exprefiion we have heen cenfering 5 
tor that only is inaccuracy which leads to 
a falfe and inadequate conception in the 
reader or hearer. The lofty ftyle of the 
To dflirn, and of other heroic poetry does 
rot fo miflead; for the metaphor is under- 
flood to be a metaphor, and the imagery 
is underftood to be ornamental. The flyle 
of the feriptures of the Old Teltament 
is not, it is true, plain in dppofition to 
figurative, nor fimple in oppofition to 
florid ; but it is plain and fimple in the beft 
fenfe; it raifes no falfe idea; it gives 
an exact impreflion of the thing it means 
to convey ; and its very tropes and figures, 
thouch bold, are never unnatural or af- 

15 fected. 
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fe€ted. Even when it exaggerates, it does 
not mifreprcfent; if it ‘be hyperbolical, 
it is fo cither in compliance with the 
geniys of Oriental language, or in com- 
pliance with contemporary cuftoms, or be- 
caufe the fubject is one which will be moft 
forcibly impreffled by a bold figure. The 
loftinefs of the expreffion deducts nothing 
from the truth of the circumftance, and 
the imagery animates the reader without 
mifleading him. 


Com] 
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CHAP. X. 


On religion. —The neceffity and duty of carly 
injtruchion focwn by analogy with Duman 
harning. 


I+ hes been the fafhion of our late inno. 
vators in philofophy, who have written 
fome of the moft brilliant and popular 
treatifes on education, to decry the prae+ 
tice of early inftilling religious Lnowledge 
into the minds of children: it has been 
alleged that it is of the utmoft importance 
to the caufe of truth, that the mind of man 
fhould be kept free from prepofleffions 5 
and in particular, that every one fhould be 
Jeft to form fuch judgment on religious 
fubjeéts as may feem beft to his own 

reafon in maturer years. 
This fentiment has received fome coun- 
tenance from thofe, who have wifhed, on 
the 
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the faireft principle, to encourage free 
inquiry in religion ; but it has been pufhed 
to the blumable excefs here cenfured, 
chiefly by the new philofophers; who, 
while they profefs,only an ingenuous zcal 
for truth, are in fact flily endeavouring to 
deftroy Chriftianity itfelf, by difcounte- 
nancing, under «he plaufible pretence of 
free inquiry, all attention whatever to the 
religious education of our youth. 

It is undoubtedly our duty, while we ae 
inftilling principles into the tender mind, 
to take peculiar care that thofe principles 
be found and juft; that the religion we 
teach be the religion of the Bible, and not 
the inventions of human crror or fuperfti- 
tion: that the principles we infule into 
others, be fuch as we ourfelves have well 
ferutinized, and not the refult of our 
credulity or bigotry; nor the mere here- 
ditary, unexamined prejudices of our own 
undifcerning childhood. It may alfo be 
granted, that itis the duty of every parent 
jo inform the youth, that when his facul- 

ties 
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ties fhall have fo unfolded themfelves as 
to cnable him to examine for himfelf 
thofe principles which the parent is now 
inftilling, it will be his duty fo to exanaine 
them. 

But after making thefe conceflions, } 
would moft ferioufly infifl that there are 
certain leading and fundamental truths ; 
that there are certain fentiments on the 
fide of Chriftianity, as well as of virtue 
and benevolen-c, in favour of which every 
child exzht to be prepoffeffed ; and may it 
not be alfo added, that to expect to keep 
the mind void of all prepoffeffion, even 
upon any fubject, appears to be altogether 
a vain and impracticable attempt? an 
attempt which argues much ignorance of 
human nature. 

Let it be obferved here that we are not 
combating the infidel; that we are not 
producing evidences and afguments in 
favour of Chriflianity, or trying to win 
over the affent of the reader to that which 
he difputes ; but that we are taking it for 

vol... Q granted, 
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granted, not only that Chriftianity is trae, 
but that we are addrefling thofe who 
believe it tobe true. Afluming, therefore, 
thet there are religious principles which are 
true, and which ought to be communicated 
in the moft effeétual manner, the next 
queftion which arifes feems to be, at what 
age and in what manner thefe ought to be 
inculcated? That it ought to be at an early 
period we have both the example and the 
command of Chnift; fo. he himfelf at- 
tended his parents in their annual public 
devotions at Jerufalem during his own 
infancy ; and afterwards in his public 
aniniftration encouragingly laid, * Suffer 
* Jittle children to come unto me.” 

But here conceding for the fake of argu- 
ment what yet cannot be conceded, that 
dome good reafons may be brought in 
favour of delay ; allowing that fuch im- 
preffions as are communicated early may 
not be very deep; allowing them even 
“to become totally effaced by the fubfequent 
sida el of the heart and of the world ; 

43 fill 
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fill 1 would illuftrate the importance of 
early infufing religious knowledge, by an 
allufion drawn from the power of early 
habit in human learning. Put the cafe, 
for inftance, of a perfon avho was betimes 
initiated in the rudiments of claffical ftudies. 
Suppofe him after quitting {chool to have 
fallen, either by a courfe of idlenefs or of 
vulgar purfuits, into a total neglect of 
ftudy. Should this perfon at any future 
period happen to be called to fome pro- 
fefion, which fhould oblige him, as we 
fay, to rub up his Greek and Latin; 
his memory ftill retaining the unobliterated 
though faint traces of his early purfuits, he 
will be able to recover his neglected learn- 
ing with lefs difficulty than he could now 
begin to learn ; for he is not again obliged 
to fet out with ftudying the fimple ele- 
ments; they come back on being pur- 
fued ; they are found on being fearched 
for ; the decayed images affume fhape, and 
ftrength, and colour ; he bas in his mind 
firft principles to which to recur ; the rules 

Q2 of 
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of grammar which he has allowed himfelf 
to violate, he has not however forgotten ; 
he will recall negleted ideas, he will 
refume flighted habits far more eafily than 
he could now begin to acquire new ones. 
I appeal to Clergymen who are called 
to attend the dying beds of fuch as have 
been bred in grofs and ftupid ignorance of 
teligion, for the juftnefs of this comparifon. 
Do they not find that thefe unhappy 
people have no ideas in common with 
them? that they poffefs no intelligible 
medium by which to make themlelves 
underftood? that the perfons to whom 
they are addrefling themfelves have no 
firft principles to which they can be 
referred? that they are ignorant not only 
of the fcience, but the language of 
Chriftianity ? 
But at worft, whatever be the event to 
the child, though in general we are en- 
ed, from the tenor of Scripture 
and the courfe uf experience, to hope that 
‘that event would be favourable, is it no- 
thing 
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thing for the parent to have acquitted him. 
{elf of this prime duty? And will not the 
parent who fo acquits himlelf, with better 
reafon and more lively hope, fupplicate the 
Father of mercies for the reclaiming of 
a prodigal, who has wandered out of that 
right path in which he had fet him forward, 
than for the converfion of a neglected 
creature, to whole. feet the Gofpel had 
never been offered as a light? And how 
different will be the dying reflections even 
of that parent whofe earneft endeavours 
have been unhappily defeated by the fub- 
fequent and voluntary perverfion of his 
child, from his who will reafonably aggra- 
vate his pangs by transferring the fins of his 
neglected child to the number of his own 
tranfgreffions. 

And to fuch well-intentioned but ill- 
judging parents as really with their chil. 
dren to be hereafter picus, bur erroneoully 
withhold inftruGtion till the more advanced 
period prefcribed by the great mafter of 

Q3 fplendid 
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fplendid paradoxes fhall arrive; who 
can affure them that while they are with- 
holding the good feed, the great and ever 
vigilant enemy, who affiduoufly feizes hold 
on every opportunity which we negleét, 
may not be ftocking the fallow ground 
With tares? Nay, who in this fluctuating 
feéne of things ‘can be affured, even if this 
Were fiot certainly to be the cafe, that to 
them the promifed period ever fhall arrive 
at all? Who fhall afcertain to them that 
their now neglected child fhall certainly 
live to receive the delayed inflrvdion? 
Who can affure them that they themfelves 
will live to communicate it? 

It is almoft needlefs to obferve that 
parents who are indifferent about religion, 
much more thofe who treat it with fcorn, 
aré not likely to be anxious on this fub- 
jett; it is therefore the attention of re/s- 
gious parents which is here chiefly called 
upon ; and the more fo, as thete feems, on 


*® Rouffean. 
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this point, an unaccountable negligence 
in many of thefé, whether it arife from 
indolence, falfe principles, or whatever 
other motive. 

But independent of «knowledge, it is 
fomething, nay, let philofophers fay what 
they will, it is much, to give youth pre 
pofeffions in favour of religion, to fecure 
their prejudices on its fide before you turn 
them adrift into the world; a world 
in which, before they can be completely 
armed with arguments and reafons, they 
will be affailed by numbers whofe pre- 
poffeffions and prejudices, far more than 
thur arguments and reafons, attach them to 
the other fide. Why fhould not the Chritt. 
ian youth furnifh himfelf in a good caufe 
with the fame natural armour which the 
enemies of religion wearin abad one? it 
is certain that to fer out with fentiments in 
favour of the religion of our country is no 
more an error or a weaknels, than to grow 
up with a fondnefs for our country itfelf. 

Q4 Nay, 
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Nay, if the love of our country be judged 
a fair principle, furely a Chriftian, who 1s 
“ a citizen of no mean city,’”? may law- 
fullye have Ais attachments too. If pa- 
trutiim be an honelt prejudice, Chriftianity 
isnot a fervile one. Nay, let us teach the 
youth to hug his prejudices rather than 
to acquire that ver{atile and accommodat- 
ing citizenfhip of the world, by which 
he may be an Infidel in Paris, a Papift at 
Rome, and a Muffulman at Cairo. 

Let me not be fuppofed fo to clevatc 
politics, or fo to depres religion, as to 
make any comparifon of the value of the 
one with the other, when 1 obferve, that 
between the true Britifh patriot and the 
true Chriftian, there will be this common 
refemblance: the more deeply each of 
them inquires, the more will he be con- 
firmed in his refpeftive attachment, the 
otie to his country, the gther to his reli- 
gion. 1 fpeak with reverence of the im- 
meafurable diffance ; but the more the one 


predigs on the firm arch of our conttitution, 
’ and 
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and the other on that of Chriftianity, the 
flronger he wilf find them both. Each 
challenges fcrutiny; each has nothing 
to dread but from fhallow, politiciang and 
fhallow philofophers; .in each intimate 
knowledge juflifies prepofleflion; in each 
inveftigation confirms attachment. 

If we divide the human being inte three 
component parts, the bodily, the intel- 
icctual, and the fpiritual, is it not reafonable 
that a portion of care and attention be 
aligned to each in fome degree adequate 
to its importance? Should I venture to 
{oy a due portion, a portion adapted to the 
real comparative value of each, would not 
that condemn in one word the whole 
fyftem of modern education? Yet the rae 
uional and intellectual part being avowedly 
more valuable than the bodily, while the 
fpiritual and immortal part exceeds even 
the intellectual flill more than that fur- 
pailes what is corporeal; is it then aQing 
according to the common rules of propor- 
tion; is it acting on the principles of 

diftri- 
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good fenfe and right judgment with which 
the ordinary bufinels of this world is 
ufually tranfatted, to give the larger pro- 
portion of time and care to that which 
is worth the leaft? Is it fair that what 
relates to the body and the organs of 
the body, I mean thofe accomplifhments 
which addrefs themfelves to the eye and the 
ear, fhould occupy almoft the whole 
thoughts ; that the intelle€tual part fhould 
be robhed of its due proportion, and that 
the fpiritual part fhould have almoft no 
proportion at all? Is not this preparing 
your children for an awful difappointment 
in. the tremendous day when they fhall be 
ftripped of that body, of thofe fcnfes and 
osgarts, which have been made almoft the 
fol objedts of their attention, and thall feel 
themfelves left in poffeffion of nothing but 
thet fpiritual part which in education was 
fWarcely taken into the account of their 
éxiftetice ? 


Surely 
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Surely it fhould be thought a reafonatile 
compromife (and I am in fact under. 
valuing the object for the importance 
of which } plead) to fuggeft, that at leaft 
two thirds of that time which is gow 
ufurped by externals, fhould be reftored 
to the rightful owners, the underftanding 
and the heart; and that the acquifition of 
religious knowledge in early youth, fhould 
at Jeaft be no /e/s an object of fedulous 
attention than the cultivation of human 
learning or of outward embellithments. 
It is alfo reafonable to fuggeft, that we 
fhould in Chriftianity, as in arts, fciences, 
ot languages, begin with the beginning, 
fet out with the fimple elements, and thus 
** go on unto perfection,” 

Why in teaching to draw do you begin 
with ftrait lines and curves, till by gentle 
fteps the knowledge of outline and propor- 
tion be attained, and your picture be cam- 
pleted ; never lofing fight, however, of the 
elementary lines and curves? why in mafic 
do you fet out with the fimple notes, and 

purfue 
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purfue the acquifition through all its pro- 
grefs, flillin every lage recurring to the 
notes? why in the fcicnce of numbers do 
you invent the fimplefi inetheds of convey- 
ing jut ideas of computation, {lll referring 
to the tables which involve the funda- 
mental rules? why in the fcience of 
quantity do men introduce the pupil at firft 
to the plaineft diagrams, and clear up one 
difficulty before they allow another to 
appear ? why in teaching language. ta 
the youth do you feduloufly infufe into 
his mind the rudiments of fyntax? why 
m parfing is he led to refer every word to 
ita part of {peech, to refolve every fentence 
into its elements, to reduce every term to 
its original, and from the firft cafe of 
tyouns, and the firft tenfe of verbs, to 
explain their formations, changes, and de- 
pemdencies, till the principles of language 
decame fo grounded, that, by continually 
weeurring to the rules, the {peaking and 
waiting corre€tly are fixed into a habit? 
avhy all this, but becaufe you uniformly 

with 
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with him to bg grounded in each of his 
acquirements ? why, but becaufe you 
are perfuaded that a flight and flovenly, 
and fuperficial, and irregular way bf in- 
ftruction will never train him to excellence 
in any thing? 

Do young perfons then become mu- 
ficians, and painters, “and linguifts, and 
mathematicians, by carly ftudy and regular 
labour; and fhall they become Chriftians 
by accident? or rather, is not this acting 
on that very principle of Dogberry, at 
which you probably have often laughed? 
Is it not fuppofing that religion, like 
** reading and writing, comes by Nature ?”” 
Shall all thofe accomplifhments “ which 
“ perifh in the ufing” be fo afliduoufly, 
fo fyftematically taught? Shall all thefe 
habits be fo carefully formed, fo perfifted, 
in, as to be interwoven with our very 
make, fo as to become as it weré a part of 
ourfelves, and fhall that knowledge whith 
is to make us % wife unto falvation” Be 
picked un at random, curforily, or perhaps 

mot 
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not picked up at all? Shall that difficult 
divine fcience which requires “ line upon 
line, and precept upon precept,” here 
a little and there a little; which parents, 
even under a darker difpenfation, were 
required * to teach their children diligently, 
‘* and to talk of it when they fat down in 
“ their houfe, and when they walked by the 
“ way, and when they lay down, and when 
* they rofe up;” fhall this knowledge be 
by Chriftian parents deferred, or taught 
flightly ; or be fuperfeded by things of 
little comparative worth? 

Ghali the lively period of youth, the 
feft and impreffible feafon when lafting 
habits are formed, when the feal cuts 
deep into the yielding wax, and the im- 
prefion is more likely to be clear and 
ftyongs hall this warm and favourable 

be fuffered to flide by, without being 
tured to the great purpafe for which not 
galy youth, but life, and breath, and being 
were beftowed? Shall-not that “ faith 
“ seithout which it is impoflible to pleafe 
*“« God is 
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** God ;”* hall not that “ bolinefs without 
“ which no man can fee the Lord;’’ fhall 
not that knowledge which is the fourda- 
tion of faith and practice; thall nat that 
charity without which all knowledge is 
founding brafs and a tinkling cymbal, be 
imprefled, be inculcated, be inforeed, 
as early, as conflanthy, as fundament- 
ally, with the fame earneft puthing on 
to continual progrefs, with the fame can- 
ftant reference to firft principles, as are 
ufed in the cafe of thofe arts which merely 
adorn human life? Shall we not feize 
the happy period when the memory is 
ftrong, the mind and all its powers vigor- 
ous and active, the imagination bufy and 
all alive, the heart flexible, the temper 
ductile, the confcience tender, curlofity 
awake, fear powerful, hope eager, love 
ardent; for inculcating that knowledge, 
and imprefling thofe prineiples which are 
to form the chara¢ter, and fix the deftina» 
tion for eternity ? 


Or, 
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Or, if I may be allowed to addrefs 
another and a ftill more dilatory clafe, 
who are for procrattinating all concern 
about religion till we are driven to it by 
actual diftrefs, likeehe failor who faid “ he 
“ thought it was always time cnough to 
“begin to pray when the ftorm began.” 
Of thefe I would afk, fhall we, with an un- 
accountable deliberation, defer our anxiety 
about religion till the man and woman are 
become fo immerfed in the cares of life, 
or fo entangled in its pleafures, that they 
will have little heart or fpirit to embrace 
a new principle? a principle whofe pre- 
cife object it will be to condemn that very 
life into which they have already embarked; 
nay, to condemn almoft all that they have 
been doing and thinking ever fince they 

to act or think? Shall we, I fay, 

begin now? or fhall we fulfer thofe in- 
itruions, to "receive which requires all 
the concentrated powers of a ftrong and 
healthy mind, to be put off till the day of 
excruciating pain, ti the period of de: 
bility 
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bility and ftupefa@iion? Shall we wait 
for that feafon, as if it were the molt 
favourable for religious acquifitions, when 
the fenfes fhall have been palled by 
exceflive gratification, whee athe eyo hall 
be ‘tired with feeing, and’ -with 
hearing? Shall we, when the Wale man 
is breaking up by difeafe or decay, expe 
that the dim apprehenfien will difcera 
a new feclence, or the obtufe feelings 
delight themfelves with a new plealure? 
a pleafure too, not only incompatible 
‘with many of the hitherto indulged plea 
fures, but one which carries with ip a 
{trong intimation that thofe pleafures ter- 
minate in the death of the foul. 

But, not to lofe fight of the important 
analogy on which we have already dwelt fo 
much 3 how prepofterous would it feem ‘te 
you to hear any one propofe to an illiserate 
dying man, to fet about learning even the, 
plaineft and eafieft rudiments of any new 
art ; to ftudy the mufical notes 5, to con. 


VOL. 1. x jugate: 
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jugate an auxiliary verb; to learn, not 
the firft problem in Euclid, bet even the 
numeration table; and yet you do not 
think it abferd to poftpone religious in- 
ftruction, on principles which, if admitted 
at all, ggnft terminate either in ignorance, 
or in x. propofing too late to a dying 
man to begin to learn the totally unknown 
fcheme of Chriftianity. You do not 
think it impoffible that he fhould be 
brought to liften to the “ voice of this 
“ charmer,” when he can no longei 
liften to “ the voice of finging men anid 
“ finging women.” You do not think 
it unreafonable that immortal beings fhould 
delay to devote their days to Heaven, till 
they have “no pleafure in them” them- 
felves. : You will not bring them to offer 
up the firft fruits of their lips, and hearts, 
anq lives, to their Maker, becaufe you per- 
fuade yourfelves that he who has called 
himfelf a “jealous God,” may however 
be contented hereafter with the wretched 

facrifice 
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factifice of decayed -appeutes, and ‘the 
worthlefs deavings of -ahnoft extinguifhed 
affeftions. 

For one cannot elieve ‘that ‘there is 
fcarcely any one, except he bea decifell 
infidel, who does. not ‘confider religion 
as at leaft a good reverfionary thing; as 
an objeét which ought always to occupy a 
little remote corner of ‘his map of -tife's 
the ftudy of which, though it is always’ to 
he poftponed, is however not to: be mally 
rejected ; which, though it cannot con- 
veniently come in to-his prefent {cheme of 
life, it is intended fomehow or -other.to 
take up before death. This’ awful de- 
ception arifes, partly from:the bulk which 
the abjetts of time and fenfe acquire in onr 
eyes by their nearnefs} while the invifible 
realities of eternity are but faintly cettied 
by a feeble faith, through ‘a “dim and 
diftant medium; and partly “from a’ 
falfe idea of the nature of Chriftianity, 
from a fatal fancy that we° can‘ fepent’a 
any future period, and that as amietdment: 

Ra 
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will always be in our own power, it will 
be time enough to think of reforming our 
life, when we fhould only think of clofing it. 
But depend upon it, that a heart long 
hardened, I do not mean by grofs vicc. 
merely, but by a fondnefs for the world, 
by an habitual and exceffive indulgence in 
the pleafures of fenfe, is by no means in a 
favourable ftate to admit the light of divine 
ruth, or to receive the impreffions of divine 
grace. God indeed fometimes fhows uc 
by an af of his fovereignty, that this won- 
derful change, the converfion of a finner’ 
» may be produced without the in 
ention of human means, to fhow tha 
the work is Hrs. But as this is not 
the way in which the Almighty ufually 
deals with his creatures, it would be nearly 
as prepotterons for men to aé on this pre- 
‘famaptioss, asit would be to take no means 
for the prefervation of our lives, becaufe 


Jeftis Chrift raifed Lazarus from the 
dead. 
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CHAP. XI 


On the manner of inflrufing young per fons it 
Religion. —Gencral remarks on the genius 
of Chriftianity. 


I wovrn now with great deference ad- 
drefs thofe refpeétable characters who 
are really concerned about the belt intcrelts 
ef their children; thofe to whom Chrift. 
ianity’is indeed an important confideration, 
but whofe Habits of life have hindeted 
them from giving it its due degree in the 

fcale of education. j 
Begin then with confidering that re- 
ligion is.a part, and the moft prominent 
part, in your fyftem of inftrattion. Dp 
not communicate its principles in a random 
defultory way ; nor feantily Rin this bufi- 
nefs to only fuch ferape and reumants 
R 3 at 
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of time as may be cafifally picked up from 
the gleanings of othér acquirements. 
Will you bring to God for a facrifice 
* that which cofts you nothing?” Let 
the beft part of the day, which with moft 
people is the earfieff part, be fleadily and 
invariably dedicated to this work by your 
children, before they are tired with their 
other fludjes, while the intelleét is clear, 
the fpirits light, and the attention un- 
fatigued. 

‘Confine not your inftraétions to mere 
verbal rirdals and dry fyftems; but inftrudt 
them in a way which fhall intereft their 
feelings ; by fively images, arid by a warm 
prattical application of what they read 
to theit own hearts and circumstances. 
There‘ fecans*to be no good reafom that 
wiille’ every ‘other thing is to be made 
aitvafing, religion alone mult be dry and 
vkinviting. Do nbt fancy that a thing is 

jod merély beciule it is dull. Why 
fhould not the mofk gntestaining powers of 

the 
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the mind be fupremely confecrated to that 
fubjeét which is molt worthy of their full 
exercife? The misfortune is, that religious 
learning is too often rather confidered as 
an act of the memory than of the heart 
and feelings ; and that thildren are turned 
over to the dry work of getting by rote as 
atafk that which they, should get from 
example and animated converfation. Teach 
them rather, as their Bleffed Saviour 
taught, by interefting parables, which, 
while they corrected the héart, left fome 
exercife for the ingenuity in their folu- 
tion, and for the feelings in their applica. 
tion. Teach, as He taught, by feizing 
on furrounding objets, pafling events, 
local circumftances, peculiar characters, 
apt allufions, juft analogy, appropriate il- 
Juftration. Call in all creation, animate 
and inanimate, to your aid, and accuftom 
your young audience to 


Find tongues in trees, books in the ruahing brock-, 
Sermons in flores, and good in every thing. 


R4 Do, 
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Do, according to your‘meafure of ability, 
what the Holy Spirit which indited the 
Scriptures has done, always take the fenfi- 
bility of the learner into your account of 
the faculties which are to be worked upon. 
“ For the doérines of the Bible,’ as the 
profound and enlightened Bacon obferves, 
‘“‘ are not propofed to us in a naked 
‘$ logical form, but arrayed .in the moft 
“ beautiful and ftriking colours which 
“© creation affords.” By thofe illuftrations 
ufed by’ Him-“ who knew what was in 
“6 man,” and therefore belt knew how to 
addrefs him, it was, that the unlettercd 
audiences of Chrifi and his Apoftles were 
enabled both to comprehend and to relifh 
dodtrines, which would not readily have 
made their way to their undeiftandings, 
had they not firft touched their hearts; 
and which would have found accels to 
neither the one nor the other, had they 
been delivered in dry, fcholaftic dil- 
quifitions, Now thofe audiences not 
being learned, may be fuppofcd to have 

been 
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been nearly in theftate of children, as to 
their receptive® faculties, and to have 
required nearly the fame fort of in- 
firudiion ; that is, they were more capable 
of being affected with what was fimple, 
and touching, and lively, than what was 
elaborate, abftrufe, and unaffecting. Heaven 
and earth were made to furnith their con. 
tributions, when man was to be taught 
that fcience which was to make him wife 
unto falvation, If that be the pureft elo 
guence which mofl perfuades, then no 
eloquence is fo powerful as that of Serip- 
ture: and an intelligent Chriftian teacher 
will be admonithed by the mode of Scrip. 
ture itfelf, how to communicate its truths 
with life and fpirit; “ while he is mafing, 
“the fire burns:’? that fire which will 
preferve him from an infipid and freezing 
mode of inftruction. He will moreover, 
like his great Mafter, always carefully 
keep up a quick fenfe of the perfonal 
intereft the pupil has in every relirious in- 
ftruction which js imprefled upon him, 

He 
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He will teach as Paul prayed, ** with the 
“ fpirit, and with the undefftanding alfo ;”’ 
and in imitating this great model he will 
neceflarily avoid the oppofite faults of two 
different forts’ of inftru@tors; for while 
fome of our divines of the higher clafs 
have been too apt to preach as if mankind 
had only intellect, and the lower and more 
popular fort as if they had only paffions, 
do you borrow what is good from both, 
and addrefs your pupils as beings com- 
pounded of both underflanding and at- 
fections *, 


* The ceal and diligence with which the Bithop c! 
London's weel.ly lectures have been attended by per 
fona of all ranks and deferiptions, but more efpecially 
by that ‘cals to whom this litth work is addrefled, 
is a very promifing circumftance for the aze. And 
while ope confiders with pleafare the advantages pe- 
euliarly to be derived by the young from fo iatereit- 
isg'and animated att expofition of the Gofpel, one is 
further fed to rejoice at the countenance giver by Such 
high authority to the revival of tat cacelint, but 
too méch aeplelied, practice of leciures. 

Fancy 
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Fancy not thatthe Bible is too difficult 
and intricate t6 be prefented in its own 
naked form, and that it puzzles and be- 
wilders the youthful underftanding, In 
al} needful and indilpenfable points of 

owledge the darknefs of Scripture, as a 
great Chriftian’philofopher * has obferved, 
“is but a partial darknefs, like that of 
* Egypt, which benighted only the enemies 
“ of God, while it Icft his children in clear 
“‘ day.” And if ir be really the appro. 
priate character of Scripture, as it tells us 
iif that it is, “to cnlighten the eyes 
“© of the blind,’ and “ to make wife the 
“ fimple,” then is it as well calculated for 
ithe youthful and uninformed as for any 
other clafs ; dnd as it was never expected 
that the greater part of Chriftians thould be 
learned, fo is learning, though of ineftimable 
value, in a teacher of theology, no efential 
qualification for a common-Chriflian ; for 
which geafon Scripture truths are ex- 


* Mr, Boyle. 
prefled 
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preffed with that clear and fimple evidence 
adapted to the kind of affent which they 
require. He who could bring an un- 
prejudiced heart and an unperverted wi'l 
would bring to the Scriptures the betl 
qualification for unde: ftanding and recciv, 
ing them. And though they contain 
things which the pupil cannot comprehend, 
(as what ancient poct, hiftorian, or orator 
does not,) the teacher may addrefs to hint 
the words which Chrift addreffed to Potsr. 
“* What I do, thou knowl not now, 
“ but thou fhalt know hereafter.” 

Young people who have been taughs 
religion in a dry and fuperficial way, who 
have had adl its drudgeries and none of its 
pleafures, will probably have acquired tu 
Httle relith for it, as to confider the cen- 
tinued profecution of their religious ftudies 
as a badge of their tutelage, as 2 mark 
that they are flill under fubje€tion; and 
will look forward with impatience to the 
hour of, their emancipation from the Iec- 
urres an Chriftianity. ‘They will long for 


the 
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the period when its leffons fhall ceafe to be 
delivered 5 will conclude that, having once 
attained fuch an age, and arrived at the 
tequired proficiency, the object will be 
accomplifhed and theelabour at an end. 
But let not your chikiren © fo learn 
“ Chrift ” Apprize them that no fpecific 
day will ever arrive ch which they thalt 
fay, LAave attained; but inform them, that 
every acquifition malt be followed wp; 
knowledye muft be inercafed; prejudices 
tubdued ; good habits routed; evil ones 
eradicated 3 difpohtions  fir_nathened; 
principles confirmed; all, going on from 
trength to ftrength, they come “ to the 
“‘yneature of the ftature of the fulnels of 
eOCHEU LS 

But though ferious inftrudion will not 
uly be uninterelting but irkfome if con. 
veyed to youth ina mere didadtic way, yet 
it their affe@lions are fuitably engaged, 
their hearts, fo far from uec. flurily revolt. 
ing, a» fome infift they will, often receive 


the 
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the moft folemn truths with alacrity. It is 
the manner which revolts them, and not 
the thing. 

As it is notorious that men of wit and 
imagination have been the moft formidable 
enemies to Chriftianity; while men, in 
whom thofe talents have been confecrated 
to God, have beeri fome of her moft ufeful 
champions, take particular care to prefs 
that ardent and ever-active power, the 
imagination, into the fervice of religion ; 
this bright and bufy faculty will be lead- 
ing its poffeffor into perpetual peril, and is 
an enemy of peculiar potency till it come 
to be employed in the caufe of God. It 
is a lion, which though worldly prudence 
indeed may chain {o as to prevent outward 
mifchief, yet the malignity remains within ; 
but when fanttified by Chriftianity, the 

imagination is a lion tamed ; you have all 
the ‘benefit of its flrength and its activity, 
divefted of its mifchief. God never be- 


flowed that noble bat reftlefs faculty, 
with- 
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without intending it to be an inftrument of 
his own glory; though it has been too 
often fet up in rebellion againft him ; 
becaufe, in its youthful ftireings, while all 
alive to evil, it has not been feized upon to 
fight for its rightful Sovercign, but was 
carly enlifted with little oppofition under 
the banners of the world, the ficth, and 
the devil. Religion is the only fubje€t in 
which, under the guidence of an holy and 
fyber-mindel pruden. , this difcurfive 
freulty can fafely frctch its powers and 
«\pand its energies. But 1: ic be remem- 
bered, that ir muit bea found and genuine 
Chiiftianity which can alone fo chaftife 
and regulate the imagination, as to reftrain 
it from tho™ errors and eaccfles into 
which a falc, a miftzken, aa irregular 
religion, has too often plunged its inju- 
diclous and ill-inflraQed profeffor. ‘Lo 
fecure the imagination therefore on the 
fafe fide, and, if I may change the mcta- 
phor, to put it under the direction of 
its true pilot in the flormy voyage of Hf. 

12 is 
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is like cagaging thofe patent elements, 
the wind and tide, in your favour. 

In your communications with young 
peopie, take cage to convince them that as 
religion is not a bufinefs to be laid afide 
with the leffon, fo neither is it a fingle 
branch of duty; fome detached thing, 
which like an aft or a language is to 
be praGifed feparatcly, and to have its 
dillingt periods and modes of operation. 
But let them underfland, that common acts, 
by the ipirt in which they are to be 
pérformed, arc to be made aéts of religion : 
that Chriftianity may be confidered as 
having fomething of that influence over 
the conduct which external grace has 
over the manncrs; for as it is not the 
performance of fome particular aét which 
dcnominates any one to be graceful, grace 
being a fpirit diffuled through the whole 
fyftem which animates every fentiment, 
and informs cvery a€tion ; as fhe who has 
true perfonal grace has it uniformly, and 
is not {Onietimes awkward and fometimes 

elegant 5 
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clegant; does not fometimes lay it down 
and fometimes take it up; fo religion is 
not an occafional act, but an indwelling 
principle, an inwrought habit, a pervading 
and informing fpirit, from which indeed 
every act derives all its life, and cnergy, 
and beauty. 

Give them clear views of the broad 
ditciimination between practical religion 
and worldly morality. Show them that 
no good qualitics are genuine but fuch as 
flow from the religion of Chrift. Let 
them learn that the virtues which the 
Litter fort of people, who yet are deftitute 
of true Chriftianity, inculcate and practile, 
rcfumble thofe virtues which have the love 
of God for their motive, juft as counterfeit 
coin refembles fterling gold; they may 
have, it is true, certain points of refem- 
blance with the others; they may be 
bright and fhining; they have perhaps 
the image and the fuperfcription, but they 
ever want the true diftinguithing properties; 
they want fterling value, purity, and weight. 

VoL. L They 
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They may indeed pafs current in the traffic 
of this world, but when brought to the 
tcuchftone, they will be found full of alloy ; 
when weighed in the balance of the 
fandtuary, “ they avill be found wanting;”” 
they will not ftand that final trial which 
is to feparate “ the precious from the 
® vile,” they will not ‘* abide the day 
“ of his coming who is like a refiner’s 
“fire? 

One error into which even fome guod 
peuple are apt to fall, is that of eadeavour- 
ing to deceive young minds by temporifine 
expedients. In order to allure them 
t& become religious, they exhibit falfe, 
or faint, or inadequate views of Chrift- 
ianity; and while they reprefent it as 
it really is, as a life of fuperior happinefy 
and advantage, they conceal its difficulties, 
and like the Jefuitical Chinefe miffonaries, 
extenuate, or fink, or deny, fuch patts of 
it es ave leaft alluring to human pride. But 
béfides that, the project fails with them as 
‘ie did with the Jefuits; all fraud is bad ; 

and 
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and a pious fraud is a contradiétion in 
terms which ought to be buried in the 
rubbifh of papal defolation. 

Inftead of reprefenting to the ydung 
Chriftian that it mays be poflible by a 
prudent ingenuity at once to purfue, with 
equal ardour and fuccefs, worldly fame 
and eternal glory, would it not be more 
honeft to tcll him fairly and unambiguoufly 
that there are two diftin@ roads between 
which there is a broad boundary line? 
that there are two irreconctieable interefts; 
that he muft forfake the one if he would 
cleave to the other? that there are two 
forts of characters at eternal variance? 
that nothing fhort of abfolute decifion can 
make a confirmed Chriftian? Point out 
the different fort of promifes annexed 
to thefe different forts of characters. Con- 
fefs in the language of Chrift how the 
man of the world often obtains (and it is 
the natural courfe of human things) the 
recompence he feduloully feeks. ‘* Verily 
“© | fay unto you they have their reward.” 

$2 Explain 
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Explain the beatitudes on the other hand, 
and unfold what kind of fpecific reward is 
there individually promifed to its concomi- 
tant ‘virtuc. Show your pupil that to that 
“ poverty of fpirit’? to which the kingdom 
of heaven is promifed, it would be in- 
confiftent to expect that the recompence 
of human commendation fhould be alfo 
attached 5 that to that “ purity of heart” 
to which the beatific vifion is annexed, it 
would be unreafonable to fuppofe you can 
unite the praife of licentious wits, or the 
admiration of a catch club. ‘Vhefe will be 
beftowed on their appropriate and cor- 
relponding merits. Do not inlifl them 
under falfe colours. Different forts of 
rewards are attached to different forts of 
fervices; and while you truly affert that 
religious ways are “ ways of pleafantnefs, 
‘and all her paths are peace,” take care 
that you do not lead them to depend too 
exclulively on worldly happinefs and 
earthly peace, for thefe make no part 
of the covenant; they may be fuperadded, 

but 
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but they were ne¥er ftipulated in the 
contrad. 

But if, in order to attra& the young toa 
religious courfe, you difingenuoufly conceal 
its difficulties, while you are enlarging 
upon its pleafures, you Will tempt them to 
diftruft the truth of Scripture itfelf. For 
what will they think, not only of a few 
detached texts, but of the general caft and 
colour of the Gofpel when contrafted with 
your reprefentation of it? What notion 
will they conceive of “ the ftrait gate’ 
and “ narrow way ?” of the amputation 
of a “ right hand?” of the excifion of a 
“ right eye ?”? of the other ftrong meta- 
phors by which the Chriftian warfare 
is fhadowed out? of “ crucifying the 
“ flefh 2” of “ mortifying the old man?” 
of “ dying unto fin?” of “ overcoming 
* the world?” Do you not think their 
meek and compaflionate Sawour who died 
for your children loved them as well as you 
love them? And if this were his languages 
ought it not to be yours? It is the 


$3 language 
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language of truc love # of that love with 
which a merciful God leved the world, 
when he fpared not his own Son. Do 
not then try to conceal from them, that the 
life of a Chriftian is neceffarily oppofite to 
the life of the world ; and do not feek, by 
a vain attempt at accommodation, to re- 
concile that difference which Chrift him- 
felf has pronounced to be irreconcileable. 
May it not be partly owing to the want 
of a due introduction to the knowledge of 
the real mature and fpirit of religion, that 
fo many young Chriftians, who fet out in 
a fair and flourifhing way, decline and 
wither when they come to perceive the 
requifitions of experimental Chriftianity ? 
requifitions which they had not fufpected 
of making any part of the plan. 
~ People are no more to be cheated into 
religion than into learning. ‘The fame 
fpirit which influences your oath in a court 
of juftice fhould influence your difcourfe in 
that court of equity—your family. Your 
childyen fhould be told the truth, the 


whole 
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whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 
it is unneceflary to add, that it mult 
be done gradually and difcreetly. We 
know whofe example we have for poft- 
poning that which the mind is not yet pre- 
pared to receive: “ f have many things 
*¢ yet to fay to you, but ye cannot bear 
* them now.” Accuffom them to reafon 
by analogy. Explain to them that great 
corid/y attailiments are never made with- 
out great facrifices; that the merchant 
cannot become rich without induftry ; the 
fiatefinan eminent without labour; the 
icholar learned without Rudy; the hero 
renowned without danger: would it not 
then, on human principles, be unreafon- 
able to think that the Chriftian alone 
fhould obrain a triumph without a warfare ? 
the higheft prize with the loweft exertions? 
an eternal crown without a prefent crofs? 
and that heaven ig the only reward which 
the idle may reckon upon? No: though 
falvation “ be the gift of God,” yet it mut 
be “ worked out.” Convince your young 

$4 friends, 
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friends, however, that if this cafe the diff- 
culty bears no proportion to the prize ; 
though in one relpe& the point of re- 
femblance fails, and that moft advantage- 
oufly for the Chriftian; for while, even 
by the moft probable means, which are 
the union of talents with diligence, no 
human profperityecan be infured to the 
worldly candidate ; while the moft fuccefs- 
ful adventurer may fail by the fault of 
another ; while the beft concerted project 
of the flatefman may be crufhed, the 
braveft hero lofe the battle ; the brighteft 
genius fail of getting bread; and while, 
moreover, the pleafure arifing from fuccefs 
in thefe may be no fooner talted than it is 
poifoned by a more profperous rival; the 
perfevering Chriftian is fafe and certain of 
attaining Ars obje& ; no misfortunes can 
defeat sis hope; no competition can 
endanger dis fuccefs ; Sor though another 
gain, he will not lofe. Nay, the fuccefs of 
mother, fo far from diminifhing his gain, 
is an addition to it; the more he diffufes, 

the 
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the richer he gréws; and that mortal 
hour which cuts off for ever the hopes 
of worldly men, crowns and confummates 
his. 

Beware at the fame time of fetting up 
any act of felf-denial or mortification as 
the procuring caufe of falvation. This 
would be a prcfumptuous projeé to pur~ 
chafe that eternal life which is declared to 
be the “ free gift of God.” This would 
be to fend your children, not to the Golpel 
to learn their Chriftianity, but to the 
Monks and Afcetics of the middle ages ; 
it would be fending them to Peter the 
Hermit, and the holy fathers of the Defert, 
and not to Peter the spoftle and his 
Divine Mafter. Mortification is not the 
price; it is nothing more than the dif- 
cipline of a foul of which fin is the difeafe, 
the diet prefcribed by the great phyfician. 
Without this guard the tyoung devout 
Chriftian would be led to fancy that 
abftinence, pilgrimage, and penance might 
be adopted as the cheap fubftitute for the 

fubdued 
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fubdued defire, the corfquered temptation, 
and the obedient will ; and swould be almoft 
in as much danger, on the one hand, of 
felf-righteoufnels arifing from aulterities 
and mortification, as fhe would be, on the 
other, from felf-gratification in the indul- 
gences of the world. And while you 
carefully imprefs on her the neceflity of 
living a life of ftri¢t obedience’ if fhe would 
pleafe God, do not neglect to remind her 
alfo that a complete renunciation of her 
own performances as a ground of merit, 
purchafing the favour of God by their own 
intrinfic worth, is included in that obedi- 
ence. 

It is of the laft importance, in flampinn 
on young minds a true imprefhon of the 
genius of Chriftianity, to pofiefs them 
with a conviction that it is the purity of 
the mative which not only gives worth and 
beauty, but which, in a Chriftian fenfe, 
gives life and foul to the beft adion: 
nay, that while a right intention will be 


acknowledged and accepted at the final 
judgment, 
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judgment, even: Without the att, the act 
itfelf will be downed which wanted the 
bafis of a pure defign. “ Thou didft 
“* well that it was in thy deert to build 
“ me a temple,” faid the Almighty to 
that Monarch whom yet he permitted not 
to build it. How many fplendid actions 
will be rejected in the great day of retri- 
bution, to which ftatues and monuments 
have been raifed on earth, while their almoft 
deified authors fhall be as much con- 
founded at their own unexpected repro- 
bation, as at the acceptance of thofe 
“* whofe life the world counted madnefs.”’ 
“ Depart from me, I never knew you,” 
is not the malediction denounced on 
the fceptic or the fcoffer, but on the un- 
fruitful worker of ‘“ miracles,’’ on the 
unfancified utterer of “ prophecies;” 
for even acts of piety wanting the purifying 
principle, however they may dazzle men, 
offend God. Cain facrificed, Balaam pro- 
phehied, Rouffeau wrote the moft fublinfe 
panegytic on the Son of Mary, VouTaire 

9 BUILT 
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BUILT A cHURCH! naf, fo fuperior was 
bis aficctation of fanctity,*that he often- 
tatioufly declared, that while others were 
raifing churches to Sits, there was one 
man at leaft who would erect his church 
to God; that God whofe altars he was 
overthrowing, whofe name he was vilifying, 
whofe gofpel he was exterminating, and 
the very name of whofe Son he had 
folemnly pledgeil himfelf to blot fiom 
the face of the earth! 

Though it be impoffible here to cnume- 
rate all thofe Chriftian virtues which 
fhould be impreffed in the progrels of 
a Chriftian education, yet in this connection 
T cannot forbear mentioning one which 
more immediately grows out of the fub- 
ject; and to remark that the principle 
which fhould be the invariable concomitant 
of all inffruction, and elpecially of religious 
inftendtion, isshumility. As this temper 
iy inculcated in every page of the Golpel ; 
awa it is deducible from every precept 
and every action of Chrift; that is a 

fufficicnt 
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fuflicient intimation that it fhould be made 
to grow out of every ftudy, that it fhould 
be grafted on every acquifition. It is the 
turning point, the leading principle indi- 
cative of the very ganius of Chriftianity. 
This chaftifing quality fhould therefore 
be conftantly made in education to operate 
as the only counteraétion of that “ know- 
** ledge which puffeth up.” Youth fhould 
be taught that as humility is the difcii- 
minating characteriftic of our religion, 
therefore a proud Chriftian, a haughty 
difciple of a crucified Mafter, furnithes 
perhaps a ftronger oppofition in terms 
than the whole compafs of language can 
exhibit. They fhould be taught that hu- 
mility being the appropriate grace of 
Chriftianity, is what makes Chriftian and 
Pagan virtues ofentially different. The 
virtues of the Romans, for inflance, were 
obvioufly founded in pride ; as a proof of 
this, they had not even a word in their 
copious language to exprefs humility, ut 
what was ufed in a bad fenfe, and conveyed 

the 
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the idea of meannefs or vilenefs. Chriff- 
ianity fo ftands on its own fingle ground, 
is fo far from aflimilating itfelf to the 
Spirit of other religions, that, unlike the 
Roman Emperor, who though he would 
not become a Chriftian, yet ordered that 
the image of Chrift thould be fet up in the 
Pantheon with thofe of the heathen cods, 
and be worfhipped in common with them ; 
Chriftianity not only rejects all fuch 
partnerfhips with other religions, but it 
pulls down their images, defaces their 
temples, tramples on their honours, founds 
its own exiftence on the ruins of fpurious 
religions and {purious virtues, and will be 
every thing when it is admitted to be any 
thing. 

Will ie be going too much out of the 
way to obferve, that Chriftian Britain 
retaliates upon Pagan Rome? For if the 
former ufed humility in a bad fenfe, has 
riot the latter learnt to ufe pride in a good 
onc? May we, without impertinence, ven- 
ture to remark, that, in the deliberations 

of 
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of as honourable and upright political 
affemblics as ever adorned, or, under Pro- 
vidence, upheld a country; in orations 
which leave us nothing to envy in Attic or 
Roman cloquence in their beft days; it 
were to be wifhed that we did not borrow 
from Rome an epithet which fuited the 
cenius of her religion, as much as it 
militates again{t that of ours? ‘The pane- 
gyrift of the battle of Marathon, of Plataa, 
or of Zama, might with propriety fpeak of 
a “ proud day,” or a “ proud event,” or 
a “ proud fuccefs.” But furely the 
Chriflian encomiafts of the battle of the 
Nile may, from their abundance, felect an 
epithet better appropriated to fuch a 
victury—a victory which, by preferving 
Luropc, has perhaps preferved that religion 
which fets its foot on the very neck of 
pride, and in which the conqueror himfelf, 
even in the firlt ardors of triumph, forgot 
not to afcribe the victory to ALMIGHTY 
Gop. Let us leave to the enemy both the 
serm and the thing ; arrogant words being 


the 
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the only weapons in which we muft ever 
vail to their decided fuperidrity. 

Above all things then you fhould beware 
that your pupils do not take up with 
a vague, general, apd undefined religion ; 
but look to it that their Chriltianity be 
really the religion of Chrift. Inftead of 
flurring over the dottrines of the Crofs, as 
difreputable appendages to our religion, 
which are to be got over as well as we can, 
but which are never to be dwelt upon, 
take care to make thefe your fundamental 
articles. Do not explain away thefe 
doctrines, and by fome elegant periphrafis 
dint at a Saviour, inttead of making him 
the foundation flore of your fyftem. 
Do not convey primary, and plain, and 
awful, and indifpenfable truths ciliptically, 
J mean as fomething that is to be under- 
ftood without being expreffed; nor fludy 
fafhionable cirgumlocutions to avoid names 
and things on which our falvation hangs, 
in order to prevent your difcourfe from 


being offenfive. Perfons who are thus 
inflructed 
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inftructed in religion with more good 
breeding than ferioufnefs and fimplicity, 
imbibe a diftafte for plain fcriptural Jan- 
guage; and the Scriptures themielves are 
fo little in ufe with a certain fafhionable 
clafs of readers, that when the doétrines 
and language of the Bible occafivnally 
occur in other authors, they prefent a fort 
of novelty and peculiarity which offend ; 
and fuch readers as difufe the Bible are 
apt to call that precife and puritanical 
which is in fa&t found and f{criptural. Nay, 
it has feveral times happened to the au- 
thor to hear perfons of fenfe and learning 
ridicule infulated fentiments and expref- 
fions that have fallen in their way, which 
they would have treated with decent 
refpect had they known them to be, as they 
really were, texts of Scripture. This ob- 
fervation is hazarded with a view to en- 
force the importance of early communi- 
cating religious knowledge, and of infufing 
an carly tafte for aay phrafeology. 
VOL. Le The 
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The perfons in queftion are apt to 
acquire a kind of Pagan Chriftianity, which 
juft enables them to hear with complacency 
of the * Deity,” of’a “ firft caufe,” and 
of “ confcience.” Nay, fome may even 
go fo far as to talk of * the Founder of 
*¢ our religion,” of the * Author of Chrift- 
* janity,” in general terms, as they would 
talk of the prophet of Arabia, or the law- 
giver of China, of Athens, or of the Jews. 
But their refined ears revolt not a little at 
the unadorned name of Chrift; and even 
the naked and unqualified term of our 
Saviour, or Redeemer, carries with it a 
queerifh, inelegant, ' not to fay a fulpicious 
found. They will exprefs a ferious dif- 
approbation of what is wrong under the 
moral term of vice, or the forenfic term of 
crime; but they are apt to think that the 
Scripture term of An has fomething fana- 
tical in it: and, while they difcover a 
great refpect for morality, they do not 
“much relifh holines,- which is indeed the 

{pecific 
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fpecific morality of 4 Chriftian. They will 
fpeak readily of’ a man’s reforming, or 
leaving off a vicious habit, or growing 
more correct in fome individual pradtice ; 
but the expreffion of a total change of 
heart, they would ftigmatize as the very 
fhibboleth of a fett, though it is the lan- 
guage of a Liturgy they’ affect to admire, 
and of a Gofpel which they profefs to 


receive. 
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CHAP. Xil. 


Hints fuggefted for furnifbing young perfons 
with a fcbeme of prayer. 


Tirosr who are aware of the ineftimablc 
value of prayer themfelves, will naturally 
be anxious not only that this duty fhould 
be earneftly inculcated on their children, 
but that they thould be taught ix in 
the beft manner; and /uch parents need 
little perfuafion or council on the fubject. 
Yer children of decent and orderly (I will 
not fay of ftridtly religious) families are 
often fo fuperficially inftructed in this 
important bufinefs, that it is not unufual, 
when they are afked what prayers they 
ule, to anfwer, “the Lord’s Prayer and 
“ the Creed.” And even fome who are 
better taught, are not always*made to 
wnderftand with fufficient clearnefs the 

fpecific 
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{pecific diftin@tion between the two; that 
the one is the confeffion of: their faith, 
and the other the model for their /up- 
plications. By this confufed and indiftiné 
beginning, they fet out with a perplexity 
in their ideas, which is not always coms 
pletely difentangled in more advanced 
life. 

An intelligent mother will feize the firtt 
eccafion which the child’s opening under- 
ftanding fhall allow, for making a little 
courfe of lectures on the Lord’s Prayer, 
taking cvery divifion or fhort fentence 
feparately ; for each furnifhes valuable ma- 
terials for a diftinét lecture. The child 
fhould be led gradually through every part 
of this divine compofition; fhe fhould 
be taught to break it into all the regular 
divifions, into which indeed ic fo naturally 
refolves itfelf. She fhould be made to 
comprehend one by one each’ of its fhort 
but weighty fentences; to amplify and 
fpread them out for the purpofe of better 
underftanding them, not in their moft 

T 3 extenfive, 
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extenfive and criticdl, but in their moft 
fimple and obvious meatiing. For in thofe 
gondenfed and fubftantial expreffions, every 
word is an ingot, and will bear beating 
out; fo that the teacher’s difficulty will 
not fo much be what the fhall fay as what 
fhe fhall fupprefs; fo abundant is the 
expofitory matfer which this fuccin& 
pattern fuggets. 

When the child has a pretty good con- 
ception of the meaning of each divifion, 
fhe thould then be made to obferve the 
connestion, relation, and dependence of 
the feveral parts of this prayer one upon 
another ; for there is great method and 
connection in it. We pray that the 
“ kingdom of God may come,” as the 
beft means to “ hallow his name ;”? and 
that by us, the obedient fubjects of this 
kingdom, ** his will may be done.” A 
judicious interpreter will obferve how 
logically and canfequently one claule grows 
ent of another, though the will ule neither 
the word logical nor confequence: for all 

expla- 
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explanations fhoulde be made in the moft 
plain and familiar terms, it being words, 
and not things, which commonly perplex 
children, if, as it fometimes happens, 
the teacher, though not wanting fenfe, 
want per{picuity and fimplicity. 
The young perfon, from being made 
a complete miftrefs of this fhort compo- 
fition, (which as it is to be her guide and 
model through life, too much pains cannot 
be beftowed on it,) will have a clearer 
conception, not only of its individual com- 
tents, but of prayer in general, than many 
ever attain, though their memory has been 
perhaps loaded with long and unexplained 
forms, which they have been accuftomed to 
fwallow in the lump without ferutiny. 
Prayer fhould not be fo fwallowed. It isa 
regular prefcription, which fhould ftand 
analyfis and examination: it is not a 
charm, the fuccefsful operation of which 
depends on your blindly taking it, without 
knowing what is in it, and in which the 
good you receive is promoted by your 
ignorance of its contents. 
T4 T would 
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J would have it undérftood that by thefe 
little comments, I do not mean that the 
child fhould be put to learn dry, and to her 
unintelligible expofitions ; and here I mutt 
remark in general, that the teacher is 
fometimes apt to’ relieve herfelf at the 
child’s expence, by loading the memory of 
a little creature an occafions in which far 
other faculties fhould be put in exercife. 
The child herlelf fhould be made to 
furnifh a good part of the commentary by 
her aniwers, in which anfwers fhe will be 
much affifted by the judgment the teacher 
ufes in her manner of queflioning. And 
the youthful underftanding, when its 
powers are properly fet at work, will foon 
ftrengthen by exercife fo as to furnith 
reafonable if not very correét anfwers, 

Written forms of prayer are not only 
ufeful and proper, but indifpenfably ne- 
ceflary. But.I will hazard the remark, 
that if children are thrown exclufvely on 
the beft forms, if they are made to commit. 
them to memory like a copy of verfes, and 
to repeat them in a dry, cuftomary way, 

they 
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they will prodtfce little effe&t on their 
minds. ‘they will not underftand what 
they repeat, if we do not early open to 
them the important fcheme of prayer. 
Without fuch an elementary introdudtion 
to this dury, they will afterwards be cither 
ignorant or enthufiafts, or hoch. We 
fhould give them &néu kee betore we can 
expect them to make much progrels in 
prety, and as a due preparative to its 
Chriftian inftruction in this refembling the 
fun, who, in the courfe of his communica- 
tions, gives light befme be gives heat. 
And to cacite a fpirit of devotion without 
infufing that knowldge out of which it is 
to grow, is practically reviving the popilh 
maxim, that Ignorance is the mother of 
Devotion, and virtually adopting the popifh 

rule, of praying in an unknown tongue. 
Children, Ict me again obfirve, will not 
attend to their prayers if they do not 
underftand them; and they will not un- 
derftand them, if they are not taught to 
analyfe, to diffeét them, to know their 
component parts, and to methodife them. 
{t 
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It is not, enough to teath them to con- 
fider prayer under the generdl idea that it 
is an application to God for what they 
want, and an acknowledgment for what 
they have. This, though true in the grofs, 
is not fufficiently precife and corre¢t. 
They fhould learn to define and to arrange 
all the different parts’ of prayer. And as 
a preparative to prayer itfelf, they fhould 
be impreffed with as clear an idea as the 
nature of the fubject admits, of “ Him 
*‘ with whom they have to do.” His 
omniprefence is perhars, of all his attri- 
butes, that of which we may make the 
firft practical ufe. Every head of prayer 
is founded on fome great fcriptural truths, 
which truths the little analyfis here fug- 
gefted will materially affift to fix in their 
minds. 


On .the knowledge that “ God is,” 
that he is an infinitely holy Being, and 
that, “he is the rewarder of all them that 
“ diligently feck him,” will be grounded 
the firft part of prayer, which is aderation. 

3 The | 
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The creature dévoting itfelf to the Creator 
or felf-dedicdtion, next prefents itfelf. And 
if they are firft taught that important truth, 
that as needy creatures they want help, 
which may be done by fome eafy analogy, 
they will eafily be led to underitand how 
naturally petition forms a moft confiderable 
branch of prayer: And divine grace being 
among the things for which they are 
to petition, this naturally fugyefls to the 
mind the doétrine of the influences of the 
fpirit. And when to this is added the 
conviction, which will be readily worked 
into an ingenuous mind, that as offending 
creatures they want pardon, the neceffity 
of confeffion will eafily be made intelligible 
to them. But they fhould be brought 
to underftand that ic muft not be fuch 
a general and vague confeflion as awakens 
no fenfe of perfona] humiliation, as excites 
no recollection of their 6wn more peculiar 
and individual faults. But it muft be 
a confeffion founded on felf-knowledge, 
which is itfelf to arife out of the practice 
of felf-examination: for want of this fort 

of 
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cof difcriminating habit, a well-meaning but 
ill-inftru@ted giil may catch “herfelf con- 
fefling the fins of fome other perfon, and 
omitting thofe which are mere cfpecially 
her own, On the gladnefs of heart 
natinal to youth, it will be lefs difficult 
to imprefs the delightful duty of tant 
geomg, which forms fo confderable a 
branch of prayer. In this they fhonld 
be habituated to recapitulate not only their 
general, but to enumerate their peculur, 
daily, and incidental mercies, in the fame 
fpecific manner as they fhould have been 
taught to detail their ceants in the petition- 
ary, and their fux/ts in the confethonal 
part. The fame warmth of fucting which 
will more readily difpofe them to exprefs 
their gratitude to God in thank/giving, 
will alfo lead them more gladly to eaprels 
their love to their parents and friends, 
by adopting another indifpenfable, and to 
an affeCtionate heart, pleafing part of 

prayér, which is interceffion. 
When they have been made, by a plain 
and perfpicuous mode of inftruction, fully 
to 
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to underftand fhe different nature of ail. 
thefe; and when they clearly comprehend 
that adoratim, fiifdediation  confeffion, 
petition, thinkferving, and utterceffion, are 
difting heads, which mutt not be involved 
in each other, you may exemplify the rules 
by pointing out to them thefe fucceffive 
branches in any well written furm., Aad 
they will eafily difcern, that afcription of 
‘lpry to that Ged to whom we owe fo 
much, and on whom we fo entirely de- 
pend, is the conclufion into which a 
Chriftian’s prayer will naturally refolve ite 
fell. dtis hardly neediul to remind the 
teacher that cur truly Scriptural Liturgy 
invariably furmihes the os enpie of prefer 
ing every requell in the ihgac Gr fae great 
Mediator. in the Pdinags too they will 
meet with the beif cxemphncations of 
prayers, exhibiting fyarat. {pecimens of 
each of the diftinct heads we have been 
fuggefting. 

But-in order that the minds of ydung 
perfons may, without l.bour or difficulty, 


be 
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be gradually brought into fuch a ftate 
of preparation as to be benefited by fuch a 
little courfe of le€tures as we have re- 
commended; they fhould, from the time 
when they were firft able to read, have 
been, employing themfelves at their 
leifure hours, in laying in a ftore of 
previfion for their prefent demands. And 
here the memory may be employed to 
good purpofe; for being the firft faculty 
which is ripened, and which is indeed 
perfeéted when the others are only begin- 
ning to unfold themfelves, this is an 
intimation of Providence that it fhould be 
the firft feized on for the beft ufes. It 
fhould therefore be devoted to lay in a 
ftock of the more cafy and devotional parts 
of Scripture. ‘lhe Pfalms alone are an 


inexhauftible ftore-houfe of rich materials*. 
Children 


* This will be fo far from fpoiling the cheer- 
fulnefs, or impeding the pleafures of childhood, 
that the author knows a little girl who, before 
fhe was feven ycars old, had Iearnt the whole Pfalter 
through a fecond time; and that without any 

dimi- 
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Children whofe «ninds have been early 
well furnifhed from thefe, will be com- 
petent at nine or ten years old to produce 
from them, and to fele& with no con- 
temptible judgment, fuitable examples of 
all the parts of prayer’ and will be able to 
extract and appropriate texts under cach 
refpective head, fo asto exhibit, without 
help, complete fpecimens of every part 
of prayer. By confining them entirely to 
the fenfe, and nearly to the words of 
Scripture, they will be preferved from 
enthufiafin, from irrenularits, and conceit. 
By being obliged continually to apply for 
themfelves, they will get a habit in all 
their difficulties, of “ tearching the Scrip- 
“ tures,” which may be uleful to them 
on future and more trying occafions. 
But I would anfue them to the Bible; 
for were they allowed with equal freedom 
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dimiaution of uncommon gaiety of f{pirits, or any 
interference with the elegant acquirements fuited to 
her ftation. 


to 
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to raufack other Louks ewith a view to 
get helps to cmbclith thgir little com- 
politions, or rather compilations, they 
might be tempted to pals off for their 
own what they pick up from others, 
which might tend at once to make them 
both vain and deceitful. This is a tempta= 
tion to which they are too much laid 
open vhen they get commended for any 
pilfered patlace with which they decorate 
their little themes and letters. But in the 
prefent inftance there is no danger of any 
fimilar deception, for there is fuch a facred 
fiynature ilamped on every Scripture 
phrafe, that the owncr’s name can never 
be defaced or torn oiF froin the goods, 
either by fraud or violence. 

Jt would be well, if in thofe Pfalms 
which children were firit directed to get 
by heart, an eye were had to this their 
future applicatitn; and that they were 
employed, but without any intimation of 
your fubfequent defign, in learnjng fuch 


as may be belt turned to this account. 
In 
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In the 139th he firft great truth to be 
imprinted on the young heart, as was 
before obferved, is unfolded with fuch 
a mixture of majeftic grandeur, and fuch 
an interefting variety of intimate and local 
circumftances, as is likely to feize on the 
quick and lively feclings of youth. The 
awful idea that that Being whom fhe 
Is taught to reverence, is not only sa 
general “ acquainted with all her ways,’” 
but that © he is about her path, and about 
“her bed,” beftows fuch a ftenfe of real 
and prefent exiitence on Jum of whom the 
is apt to conceive as having his diftane 
habitation oniy in Heaven, as will help her 
to realize the fenfe of his actual prefence. 

The 103d Plalm will open to the mind 
rich and abundant fources of cxpreffion 
for gratitude and thankfgiving, and it 
includes fpiritual as well+ as temperal 
favours. It illultrates the mercies of God 
by familiar and domeftic images, of fucle 
peculiar tendernefs and endearment, as 
are calculated to {trike upon every chord 
f filial fondnefs in the heart of an af- 

VOL. L. uw teCionate 
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feGionate child. The saft fupplies an 
infinite variety of matter in whatever 
relates to confeffion of fin, or to fuppli- 
cation for the aids of the Spirit. The 
23d abounds with‘ captivating expreflions 
of the protecting goodnefs of their heavenly 
Father, conveyed by paltoral imagery of 
uncommon fwectnels : in fhort the greater 
part of thefe beautiful compofitions over- 
flow with materials for evcry head of 
prayer. 

The child who, while fhe was engaged 
in Icarning theft Scriptures, was not aware 
that there was any fpecific object to be 
anfwered by it, will afterwards feel an 
unexpected pleafure arifing from the appli- 
cation of her petty labours, when fhe 
is called to draw out from her little trea. 
fury of knowledge the ftores fhe has been 
collc@ing ; and will be pleafed to find that 
without any frefh application to ftudy, for 
fhe is now obliged to exercife a higher 
faculty than memory, fhe has lying ready 
in her sind the materials with which fhe 
is now called upon to work. Her padgs 

Qa ‘ment 
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ment muft be fet about felefting one 
or two, or mére texts which fhall cone 
tain the fubftance of every {pecific “head 
of prayer before noticed; and it, wil 
be a farther exercile to her undcrfland- 
ing to concatenate the detached parts 
into one regular whole, occafionally vary- 
ing the arrangement as fhe likes; that 
is, changing the order, fometimes begin. 
ning with invocation, fometimes with con- 
{edion; fometimes dwelling lonrer on 
one part, feiactimes on another. As the 
hardthips of a relisicus Sunday are often 
fo pathetically pleaded, as making one 
of the heavy burdens of religion; and 
as the friends of religion are fo often 
called upon to putigate its igours, might 
not fuch an emreike as hus ben here 

fuggefted hulp to vary its occupations ? 
Vhe habits of the _pepil being, thus 
carly formedy des! meinory, attention, and 
intellect beding bent in a right diredtign, 
and thie: seereife dnvariably maintained, 
may one not reafomably ,hope her 
og. ae ‘ito, throvgi’ Sibde o “a may 
become 
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become interefted in the work, till fhe 
will be enabled “ to pray! with the fpirit 
“ and with the underftanding alfo?”’ 
@he ,will now be qualified to ufe a well- 
compoled form with ferioufnefs and ad- 
vantage ;, for fhe will now ufe it not 
mechanically, but rationally. That which 
before appeared to her a mere mafs of 
good words, ‘will now appear a fignificant 
compofition, exhibiting variety, and order, 
and beauty; and the will have the farther 
advantage of being enabled by her im- 
proved judgment to diftinguifh and felec 
for her own purpofe fuch as are more 
judicious and more fcriptural. C 
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